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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Although die Author is fully convinced, that the premature public*. 
of this work will not do honor to himself or justice to the subject, 
resist the importunities of those who have earnest- 
ly solicited its publication in a cheap and abbreviated form. It will 
be, revised, enlarged, and incorporated into the American Phreno- 
logical Journal. (See Prospectus of that work.) 

It expounds scientifically the laws of man's social and matrimonial 
Constitution ; and thereby exposes some of the evils caused by their 
violation : shows what organizations and phrenological developments 
naturally assimilate and harmonize with each other; that is, with whom 
given individuals ran, and with whom therj oanmt, SO unite as to live 
affectionately and happily: explains, in order to diminish or remove, 
occasions of discord between husbands and wives, by showing them 
how to adapt themselves to the phrenological developments of each 
Other, and thus how to strengthen the ties of connubial love: and con- 
ducts all who follow its principles to a happy union far life with a 
congenial spirit. Some of its positions are new, others startling, and 
all vitally important to the virtue and well-being of man. Read at- 
tentively, ponder deeply, and act accordingly. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Though the first edition of this work was all written in the business] 
intervals of one week, and therefore, necessarily imperfect, yet an edi- 
tion of 5000 copies sold in three months. This, together with the al- 
most unqualified commendation every where bestowed upon it, shows 
that the intrinsic merit of its matter — for which the reader is ind 
to Phrenology— outweighed the minor defects of its composition. Only 
one point has been criticised, namely, that Inn constitute* matrimony; 
which, a little farther explanation and qualification wouid, doubtless, 
have rendered unexceptionable. But the argument on which it is 

!. is invulnerable, namely, that matrimony consists in mutual 
love, and not in legal enactments \ and that making it consist in its 
man-made ceremony, strips it of all those high and holy sanctions with 
which basing it in mutual lore invests it ; because the latter makes its 
origin divine,— the former, human. ' If legal enactments make and 
break marriage, il is easily broken and modified— and a very different 
thing one inch east of the line separating New York from Vermont, 
hufquite another tiling an inch icett of that line. 

Rut if marriage consist in mutual lovt\ a feeling implanted by Goa\ 
its origin is divine, and its obligations infinitely more sacred and bind- 
ui<t than they (an be made by all the legal injunctions and penalties that 
can possibly be thrown around it, Let this portion be read and pon- 
dered, and' also the one entided " Marry your first Love," which 

as the cause, and points out the only remedy, of licentiousness. 

, n g as the main cause of tins uce exi.Ms. and is aggravated by 
mirse-proud. high-bom, aristocratic parents and friends, and even by 
!he virtuous and religious, just SO long, and exactly in the same ratio, 
will this blighting Sirocco blast the fairest flowers of female innocence 
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and loveliness, and blight our noblest specimens of manliness. No sin 
of our land is greater . Reform in no other department of vice is equally 
demanded, and the Author wishes this work to contribute its share to- 
wards pointing out the cause and remedy of this evil, and thereby pro 
mote moral purity. Those who concur in this opinion will, of course, 
aid in extending its circulation,— to facilitate which its price is put low, 
--but those whom it rebukes, will of course rebuke it ; but it will be 
like iron cutting steel. Its main positions are immutable, because 
founded in the nature of man. Let time be my judge, and common 
sense my jury. 

Its directions to the married, if followed, will enable even those hus- 
bands and wives who disagree, to adapt themselves to each other as far 
as to prevent discord, if not to secure harmony of feeling and concert 
of action. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The second edition of 10,000 copies of this work was exhausted in 
four months, and the third edition, containing nearly three times as 
much matter as the first, and greatly improved in regard to style and ar- 
rangement, is now offered to the public. An important chapter has been 
added on Female Education, and another on "Single-Blessedness;" 
and that on " Directions to the married," has been enlarged so as to 
present the duty and means of making families happy, and neighbor- 
hoods agreeable. 

Thus improved, it is sent forth to be an agreeable and healthful in- 
tellectual repast to the reader, — a beacon light to guard the unmarried 
against making matrimonial ship-wreck upon the rocks and shoals 
of discordant and unsuitable marriages; and a pilot to guide them into 
the haven of matrimonial felicity, as well as an olive-branch of peace to 
discordant husbands and wives. 

Instead of encountering that deadly opposition which the Author 
expected it would excite, not only has its reception been most cordial, 
but hundreds have expressed the most heart-felt gratitude for the plea- 
sure and profit of its perusal. To have thus laid my fellow-men under 
a contribution of gratitude by benefiting them, is the highest object of 
the labors and efforts of my life. It was written to do good, and its 
success in this respect gives me unspeakable pleasure. May it continue 
to throw a fresh stream of benign, purifying, and reforming influences 
over the marriage relations of mankind, till all are brought to drink 
deep, and drink through a long and happy life of reciprocal love, at 
this fountain of connubial bliss. 

THE AUTHOR. 

New York, 131 Nassau-st. 
July, 1842. 



PHRENOLOGY 

APPLIED TO MATRIMONY. 



Mas is eminently a social being. This is evinced by his phren- 
ological developments, and by his disposition to congregate and 
form friendships. His social affections even lie at the very basis 
of his virtue and happiness, or vice and misery. Parental and con- 
nubial love are among the highest species of enjoyment belon 
to his nature; while blighted affections and family dissensions bear 
the most bitter fruits he can taste — the former, placing its happy 
possessor above the reach of trouble; and the latter, being Que can- 
ker-worm of his every pleasure. No element of his charm 
more conducive to virtue or happiness, and the destruction of none 
would leave him more utterly desolate and wretched. 

The domestic relations, how beautiful, how perfect throughout ! 
The family group, gathered around their own fire-side, how com- 
fortable, how happy ! Husbands and wives quaffing the unalloyed 
sweets of connubial love — parents protecting their children, and 
children nestling under the kind wings of parental fondness; — the 
former providing for the latter, and the latter serving the foaner, 
and waiting upon one another — the elder children serving the 
younger, and the younger clinging affectionately around the elder 
— the whole family commingling their joys and sorrows; bound 
together by the strongest and most tender ties of our nature; be- 
stowing and receiving the caresses of affection, and reciprocating a 
continual succession oi kind offices. Oh ! if there be a green spot 
on our barren earth — a pleasing picture upon which the fatigued 
eve rests with delight — a redeeming trait in fallen man — it is the 
happy family — it is domestic bliss. What other class of faculties 
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exerts a greater influence upon his present or future happiness oi 
destinies than his social ? From what other fountain of his nature 
gushes forth a deeper, broader, or more perpetual stream of happi- 
ness or misery 1 And, since the obedience or violation of those 
laws which govern these social relations cause all this enjoyment 
or suffering, a knowledge of these laws is all important, especially 
to young people j for, by obeying them, they will enjoy all the bless- 
ings flowing from their obedience, and avoid the penalties attached 
to their infraction. Phrenology beautifully and clearly unfolds and 
expounds these laws, and conducts the inquirer in the paths of their 
obedience to the fruits they bear. 

But, in order fully to appreciate the vast power of the social fa- 
culties, or understand those laws which govern their action, by 
obeying which their exercise will be rendered always pleasurable, 
we must briefly analyze them. They are — 

AMATIVENESS: 

The reciprocal attachment and love of the sexes for each other. 

Some means for multiplying our race, is necessary to prevent its 
extinction by death. Propagation and death appertain to man's 
earthly existence. If the Deity had seen fit to bring every member 
of the human family into being by a direct act of creative power, 
without the agency of parents, the present wise and benevolent 
arrangements of husbands and wives, parents and children, friends 
and neighbors, would have been superseded, and all opportuni- 
ties for exercising parental and connubial love, in which so much 
enjoyment is taken, cut off. But, the domestic feelings and rela- 
tions, as now arranged, must strike every philosophical observer as 
inimitably beautiful and perfect — as the offspring of infinite Wis- 
dom and Goodness combined. Amativeness and its combinations 
constitute their origin, counterpart, and main medium of manifesta- 
tion. Its primary function is connubial love. From it mainlv 
spring those feelings which exist between the sexes as such and' 
result in marriage and offspring. Combined with the higher senti- 
ments, it gives r.se to all those reciprocal kind feelings and name- 
less courtesies which each sex manifests towards the other • refi- 
ning and elevating both, promoting gentility and politeness, and 
greatly increasing social and general happiness. So far from being 
in the least gross or indelicate, its proper exercise is pure, chaste 
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virtuous, and even an ingredient in good manners. It is this which 
renders rnen always more polite towards women than to one ano- 
ther, and more refined in their society, and which makes women 
more kind, grateful, genteel, and tender towards men than women. 
It makes mothers love their sons more than their daughters, and 
fathers more attached to their daughters. Man's endearing recol- 
lections of his mother or wife, form his most powerful incentives to 
virtue, study, and good deeds, as well as restraints upon his vicious 
inclinations; and, in proportion as a young man is dutiful and af- 
fectionate to his mother, will he he fond of his wife ; for, this fac- 
ulty is the parent of both. 

Those in whom it is large and active, are alive to the personal 
charms and mental accomplishments of the other sex ; ardent ad- 
mirers of their beautiful forms, graceful movements, elegant man- 
ners, soft and winning tones, looks, accents, &c. ; seek and enjoy 
their society; easily reciprocate fond looks and feelings with them ; 
create favorable impressions, and kindle in them emotioas of friend- 
ship or the passion of love; and, with Adhesiveness (or Friend- 
ship)* large, are inclined to marry, and capable of the most devoted 
connubial love. 

Those in whom it is deficient, are proportionally cold-hearted, 
distant, and ill at ease in the society of the other sex ; and less ten- 
der and affectionate, less soft and winning in their manners, less 
susceptible of connubial love, less inclined to many, fifcc 

Its combinations, which so modify its action as actually to change 
its character from the best of feelings to the worst of passions, will 
be given after the other social faculties have been analyzed. They 
are given in full in " Fowler's Phrenology." 

Amativeness, is supposed to be sub-divided ; the lower and inner 
portion manifesting the mere animal passion, or physical love ; the 
upper and outer portion, next to the ears, giving a disposition to 
caress, accompanied with pure Platonic affection. 

* Phrenology has suffered somewhat from the attempt of its founders to put it 
on a scientific footing, and especially in giving learned names to the organs, in- 
stead of plain, English names, expressive v( the function of the faculties. In 
order to make himself more fully understood hy all, the author will US. I tem 
Friendship, instead of Adhesiveness; Parental Love, instead of Philoprogeni- 
tivencss; Resistance, instead of Combativeness; Appetite, instead of Alimen- 
tiveness; Belief, instead of Marvellousness; Observation, instead of Individual- 
ity ; and so with others the names of which do not already express the function 
performed by the organ. 
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PHILOPROGENITIVENESS : 

Parental love : attachment to one's own children : love of children generally. 

If man had been brought forth, like the fabled Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter, in the full possession of all his physical and mental 
powers, capable, from the first, of taking abundant care of himself, 
without requiring parents to supply a single want, this faculty would 
have been out of place ; for then it would have nothing to do. 
But the fact is far otherwise. Man enters the world in a condi- 
tion utterly helpless. Infants require a great amount of care and 
nursing. This infantile condition of man has its counterpart in this 
'faculty. Without its stimulus to provide for and watch over in- 
fancy, every infant must inevitably perish, and our race soon be- 
come extinct. No ether faculty can fill its place, or accomplish its 
end. Infants cannot be regarded as friends, so that Adhesiveness 
cannot help them. Though Causality might devise ways and means 
for their relief and comfort, yet it would not execute them ; and, 
though Benevolence might do something, yet it would be far too 
little for their physical salvation, or for their moral and intellectual 
cultivation ; for, how many are there who are kind to adults, but 
unwilling to take care of children, and even unkind to them ? 

These vexatious and expensive little creatures, are far more likely 
to array Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Es- 
teem, &c, against them, than Benevolence, or any other faculty, in 
their behalf. If parents were not endowed with a faculty expressly 
adapted to the nursing and training of children, their burden would 
be intolerable ; yet this faculty not only casts into the shade all the 
toil, trouble, and expense they cause, but even lacerates the pa- 
rental heart with the keenest pangs when death tears parents and 
children asunder. It renders children the richest treasure that pa- 
rents possess ; their greatest delight ; and an object for which they 
willingly labor, sacrifice, and suffer mor,e than for all others 
What sweetens parental toil by day, and watchfulness by nio-ht ? 
Parental Love. What parent will sell his child for gold ? But why 
not? Because lacerated Parental Love causes far greater pain 
than gratified Acquisitiveness gives pleasure. What loss save that 
of companions, equals that of children ? None : not all others 
coml lined. But why ? Let the amount of brain allotted to this 
faculty, especially in mothers, answer. 
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lta primary, distinctive function is, Parental Love — attachment 
to one's own children: and the more helpless the child, the more 
vigorous its action. It also extends to grand-children, and the 
children of others ; yet its power is far less towards them, than to- 
wards one's own children. None but parents can ever know the 
genuine feelings of a parent's heart. There is something peculiarly 
endearing in the thought that our offspring are bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh ;* and this feeling is still heightened by their 
being born of a wife, or begotten by a husband, whom we dearly 
love. Hence, children are regarded as " the dear pledges of connu- 
bial love ;" because Parental Love is located by the side of Connu- 
bial Love ; so that the exercise of either, naturally excites that of 
Oie other. 

This train of remark renders it self-evident, that husbands and 
wives, having children, should never be divorced ; for, then, this 
parental feeling must be lacerated, at least in one parent. For 
parents to dislike each other, and yet love their mutual children, 
must make both unhappy. On no account, therefore, should hus- 
bands and wives, who do not love each other, become parents ; yet 
(hose who do love each other, will find their enjoyments greatly 
augmented thereby. 

The duties and relations of mothers to their children, require a 
much stronger development of this faculty in woman than in man. 

* This analysis renders the inference clear and forcible, that parents should 
nurse and educate their own children. What end in life is more important ? 
Is it not infinitely more so than making of money, or acquiring fame, or office 1 
If parents cannot do all they desire, and yet find time to care for and educate 
their children, let them hire the other things done, while they themselves, not 
over-see, but actually train and educate their own children. If they do not 
know enough, or if they cannot afford the time, they are bound, by the most sa- 
cred obligations of our nature, not to become parents. Getting children nursed 
out ; sending them to school just to be rid of them; employing " wet nurses," 
and pretending to be too great a lady to nurse or tend one's own children, is a 
breach of nature's laws, and will inevitably incur the consequent penalt.es. 
Strange ! that mothers will ruin their children, and violate their natures, just to 
be fashionable. Let those who cannot hire their children taken care of and 
educated, count this their gain , and let those who employ low, ignorant, 
cious nurses— a practice as common as it is reprehensible— bear in mind the 
principle brought to view in the text, and also remember that these grovelling 
and often immoral associations are sure to pollute their children; besides, their 
intellects being often too feeble to excite or discipline the intellectual facult 
the young. But more of this in my work on " Phrenology applied to Education 
and Self-Improvement," in which mothers are presented witli a r.cipe for find- 
ing time to educate their own children. 
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Accordingly, it is much larger in females than in males. This in* 
creased size of the organ, and power of the feeling in woman, anc 
their adaptation to the far greater demand made upon her by hei 
offspring, not only evince the truth of Phrenology, by showing it 
to harmonize with nature, but show that upon her devolve more of 
the nursing, training, and early education of children, than upon 
man. They peculiarly adapt woman to develope the minds, and 
train the feelings of children ; and hence teachers of small scholars 
should always be females. Woman's delicacy of feeling and quick- 
ness of perception ; her tenderness and willingness to do and to suf- 
fer ; her intuitive knowledge of their little wants ; her gentleness 
and playfulness, peculiarly adapt her to expand and mature the 
tender germ of infant intellect ; to train the feelings, and to instil 
into their susceptible hearts the first principles of moral rectitude and 
sense of character ; to purify and elevate their feelings, and implant 
a disgust for vice and immorality ; to cultivate benevolence and 
piety, and all the moral virtues ; to develope the affections, and to 
start the immortal traveller in the paths of virtue and intelligence 
the goal of their terrestrial and celestial enjoyments. 

The great development of this organ in woman, is a beautiful 
aistance of Divine Wisdom and Benevolence, in thus rendering her 
principal duty, her greatest pleasure. But this delightful task, con- 
ceded by all to woman during infancy, is too soon wrested from 
her hands. Mothers should be their children's chief instructors. 
Happy would it be for families, happy for society, if woman were to 
devote herself more exclusively to these duties. To you, young 
jadies — ye future mothers of our race ! do we look for the faithful 
performance of this momentous duty. In more respects than one, you 
are to form the intellectual and moral character of our race, and 
should prepare yourselves accordingly. Is it right, then — does it 
comport w T ith this great end of your being — that your time should 
be spent in following the fashions, in acquiring " the graces" (as this 
fashionable foolery is called,) or in fashionable boarding-schools 
where not a thing is thought of appertaining to a preparation for 
becoming waves and mothers ? Before you " set your caps" for a 
husband ; before you think of bestowing or receiving a sino-le atten- 
tion from a gentleman, see to it, I beseech of you, for his sake for 
your own sake, for the sake of your offspring, that you fit your- 
selves to develope all the physical, the moral, and the intellectual 
capacities of children. 
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This powerful development in woman renders it evident, that the 
primary object of female education should be to^ young ladies for 
the station of wives and mothers, and to act well their parts in that 
capacity. But more will be seen, in reference to female education, 
in another portion of the work. 



ADHESIVENESS : 

Friendship: the Social feeling: love of Society : desire and ability to form at- 
tachments, congregate, associate, visit and entertain friends, &.c. 

If man had been created a lonely, unsocial, solitary being, nearly 
half his faculties, having nothing to excite them to action, would 
have lain dormant, and the balance have been but feebly exercised 
The activity of every faculty in one, naturally excites the same fa 
culty in those around him. Hence, without the clement of Friend 
ship, to bring mankind together into associations, neighborhoods, 
families, &c, they could have had no opportunity for the exi 
of Language, Ambition, Imitation, and many other faculties, and 
little for that of Kindness, Justice, &c. ; and all the remainder 
would have been far less efficient and pleasurable than now. 
Without this arrangement, co-partnerships, and those public and 
private works which require the combined labor and rcsoun 
more than one individual for their completion, would have remained 
unknown, and the selfish propensities have rendered all men lsh- 
maelitesj turning every man's hand against his neighbor, render- 
ing each most hateful to all; kindling rising jealousies, anirao>ities, 
&c, into burning flames, and for ever blotting out the pleasant 
smile of glowing friendship — the cordial greeting of old associates 
— the hearty shake of the hand, and that silent ilow ot' perpetual 
happiness which springs from being in the company of those we like. 

This faculty casts into the shade the modern ceremony of formal 
introductions, and waiting for the last call to be returned, or letter 
answered. It should be in constant action, and therefore, lonely 
travellers should wile away their tedious hours by opening at once 
the portals of their hearts, engaging freely in conversation, and 
u scraping acquaintance" at first sight. Still, intimate friendships 
should be formed judiciously ; for, it is a most powerful means of 
intellectual and moral elevation or degradation. Young people in 
particular, (though they should form speaking acquaintances and 
passing friendship readily, to which they are strongly predisposed,) 
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should, nevertheless, be careful how they make confidants anil bo- 
som friends. 

The young form attachments much more readily than those who 
are older, partly because the latter become hardened by frequent 
disappointments in finding supposed friends unfaithful, and partly 
because they have been longer separated from the friends of their 
youth. This blunting of the fine, glowing feelings of friendship, is 
certainly most unfortunate. Friendship should be regarded as most 
sacred, and never to be trifled with. Do almost any thing else 
sooner than violate this feeling ; and let friends bear and forbear 
much, at least, until they are certain that a supposed injury or un- 
just remark was premeditated ; and then, when friendship is thus 
violated, think no more of your former friend, not even enough to 
hate him. Dwell not upon the injuries done to you, but banish 
them as you do him from your mind, and let him be to you a:i 
though you had never known him; for, dwelling upon broken 
faith only still farther lacerates and blunts or sears the feeling 
of genuine friendship. Never form friendships where there is any 
danger of their being broken, and never break them unless the occa - 
sion is most aggravating and intentionally given ; but rather le 
friends try to make up little differences as soon as possible.* 

These remarks apply with redoubled power to members of the 
same family. Let parents cultivate affection for one another im 
their children, and let brothers and sisters separate as little as pos- 
sible, correspond much; and never allow a breach to be made in 
their attachments. Add continually new fuel to the old fire of fam- 
ily friendship. Let the right of hospitality be extended more often 
than it now is, and let friends entertain friends around the family 
board as often as possible, instead of allowing them to eat their un- 
social fare at the public hotel. We have too little of the good old 
Yankee custom of " cousining," and of English hospitality, and 
spend far too little time in making and receiving social visits. Still, 
those formal, polite calls are perfect nuisances? — are to friendship 
what the smut is to the grain — poisonous. True friendship knows 
no formality. 

* I have seen a young man rendered crazy, and thrown into a perfect phrenzy 
of excitement, by being imposed upon by a supposed friend, one too of his own 
•ex. He appeared very much like those who nave been recently disappointed 
in lore. 
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UNION FOR LIFE. 

There is little doubt of the existence of another faculty, located 
between Adhesiveness and Amativeness, which disposes husbands 
and wives in whom it is large and active, to be always together. 
They cannot endure the absence of their companion, even for an 
hour, and feel as though the time spent amy from them, was so 
much of their existence lost. It is developed before Amativeness 
appears, and hence this Union is often formed in childhood. It pu- 
rifies and refines the sentiment of love ; desires to caress and be ca- 
ressed ; and is the soul and centre of connubial love ; creating that 
union, that oneness of feeling, that harmony of spirit, and that flow- 
ing together of soul, which characterize true conjugal affection 
It is very reluctant to fasten upon more than one, and that is the 
first love. 

I have seen several striking proofs and illustrations of the exist- 
ence of this faculty, and the location of its organ. I know a lad} 
in whom both are marked, who, whenever her husband is about tc 
leave her for a few days, feels an acute fain in that organ. When 
she pointed out the location of this pain, and stated that it always 
accompanied the absence of her husband, I saw that it belonged to 
neither Adhesiveness nor Amativeness, but was located between th* 
two. As the intensity of the pain rendered this matter certain, I 
surmised the existence of another organ, and, two years afterwards, 
found it confirmed by observations- made in France. 

It is much larger and more active in woman than in man, and 
which causes and accounts for the far greater power and intensity 
of woman's love than that of man. 

LNHABITIVENESS : 

• 

Or love of home, and the domicil of both childhood and after life : attachment 
to the place v^ere one lives, or has lived : unwillingness to change it : de- 
sire to locate, and remain permanently, in one habitation, and to own and 
improve a homested : Patriotism. 

" Home, home.' sweet, sweet home! There's noplace like home." 

The advantages of having a permanent home, and the evils and 
losses consequent upon changing it,* are each very great. " Three 

• It is estimated, that the expenses of moving on the first of May, in the citj 
of New York alone, exceeds $25,000. 
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moves," it is said, " are as bad as a fire." Those who have home* 
of their own, be they ever so homely, are comparatively rich. They 
feel that no crusty landlord can turn them homeless into the streets, 
or sell their furniture at auction for rent. Rent-days come and go 
unheeded, and the domestic affections have full scope for delightful 
exercise. Every married man is bound by this inhahitive law of 
his nature, as well as *i duty to his family, to own a house and gar- 
den spot ; and every wife is bound by the same law and duty, to 
render that home as agreeble as possible. The prevalent practice 
of renting houses, violates this^law and arrangement of man's do 
tnestic nature, and must necessarily produce evil to both owner and 
tenant. This is established by facts as well as theory ; for, what 
observer is not at once struck with the general fact, that landlords 
improve their houses only to raise their rents, and charge enor- 
mously for every additional convenience; and tenants will not 
make improvements, because they intend soon to " move ;" besides, 
often wantonly damaging their dwellings. All permanent improve- 
ments, such as fertilizing or beautifying a garden, rearing fruit of 
various kinds, setting out trees, shrubbery, &c, raising stock, and 
getting conveniences and comforts for a family around you, require 
a succession of years ; and, therefore, tenants are compelled to do 
without them. If they wish fruits or vegetables, instead of pluck- 
ing the fully ripe cherry, the delicious peach or pear, and the ever 
varying fruits of the seasons, and setting down quietly to enjoy 
them " under their own vine and fig tree," by which their relish 
would be doub ed, they are obliged to take their hard-earned money, 
pay a four-fold price in market, and, after all, take up with articles 
that are green, wilted, or stole ; it being the universal custom to 
pluck fruit for market before it is ripe, so that it may keep the 
longer, and not spoil by being transported. Who has not tasted 
the difference in eatables fresh from the garden, compared with 
those purchased in the market ? Again : market men, being gene- 
rally too poor to own land, are obliged to demand %iigh prices in 
order to cover exorbitant rents, which furnishes an excuse for 
those who raise things for market on their own land, to do the same. 
This, together with the markets being forestalled by hucksters and 
speculators, increases the price of provisions so enormously, that one 
dollar earned by those who own a house and bit of land, brings more 
than five, if not than ten, earned by city tenants. What consum- 
mate folly, then, to emigrate from the country to cities, because 
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it dollar a week more wages may be given, when the increased ex- 
penses of rent, Fuel, food, &c. arc perhaps live times more than the 
additional earnings. This reveals one cause of the greater decree 
of poverty, privation, and suffering in the city than in the country 

Again, city tenants usually buy a small quantity at a time, such 
as a pound of meat, halt' a pound of sugar, a pint of milk or mo- 
lasses, a cent bunch of onions or radishes, an ounce of tea, a pound 
of flour, &C, and hence are obliged to pay double price, or at least 
all the difference between the wholesale and the retail prices, he- 
sides the increased price of articles in the city above those* of the 
country ; while those who own land, usually raise, or else lay in, 
their year's supply of provisions at the time of their production, 
and at a comparatively trifling cost. To this renting system mainly 
do we owe the exorbitant, but merely nominal, prices of " city 
property," the rents and the rise of the property combining to in- 
crease them; whereas, were there but few tenants, the i :•. prices 
would sink far below those demanded for country properly, from 
which a living could be obtained. It is one of the most efficient 
causes of" hard times" and distressing poverty. For a small room, 
too contracted to yield scarcely a comfort, and often in the base- 
ment or attic, many tenants are compelled to pay their hard-earned 
dollar every Saturday night, or be turned into the streets. It has 
infused its baneful influences into nearly all the arrangements and 
relations of life. Indeed, so great and multifarious have its evils 
become, that they will compel men ere long to abandon it, and '• y 
a poorer house in preference to renting an expensive one. Rents 
will then fall, and landlords be losers. To own the house you live 
in is enough ; owning more, will injure all concerned. 

This faculty and its combinations, plainly indicate that the prev- 
alent practice of boarding, is not the most profitable or agreeable. 
Those generally take boarders who are too poor to take care of 
them, so that the fare in a boarding-house is far inferior to that in 
the family. And then, too, the social feelings cannot find gratifi- 
cation or reciprocation. Boarders frequently waste more than rs 
necessary, so that boarding creates a selfish feeling, where all 
should be harmony and friendship. Ami, then, to be sick in a 
boarding-house or tavern ! Let those who know its horrors, bear 
witness." To be sick at home, with all the attentions that atTection 
can bestow, is had enough ; but to be tick among strangers, and 
have only such attention as money can procure, is the climax of 
2 
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wretcnedness. Let young men whose circumstances compel them 
to board, choose some good family, and identify themselves with it, 
and cultivate the social affections, and then change the boarding- 
house for a home as soon as possible. Nor should young men leave 
their father's house as soon as they generally do, but, in most cases, 
they should stay at home till they get homes of their own. 

I have always observed, that children who have lived in one 
dwelling, and especially on a farm, till they were fifteen, have this 
organ large ; whereas it is small in those who have lived in differ- 
ent places during childhood. This shows the importance of culti- 
vating it in children, and says to parents, in the language of nature, 
— " Make as few moves as possible, and generally keep your chil- 
dren at home." 

It is also large in most farmers, and, with Approbativeness large, 
gives a kind of pride in having a nice farm, house, furniture, garden, 
&c, together with a disposition to improve one's residence. The 
lower portion of Parental Love, is supposed to create a fondness for 
pets, stock, and young and tender of animals, with a disposition to 
improve their breed ; and the union of the two, increases the charms 
of husbandry and farming. No life is equally independent, or free 
from care, or healthy, or more favorable either to virtue or to intel- 
lectual pursuits. If our farmers, instead of laboring with all their 
might to become rich, would labor just enough to earn a livelihood, 
and devote the balance of their time to reading and study, no class 
of people on earth would be equally happy, or moral, or talented ; 
and to leave the farm for the city or counting-room, evinces a 
species of folly bordering on derangement, or else sheer ignorance 
of the road to happiness. The best heads I have examined, are or 
have been farmers ; and a majority of our great and good men, will 
be found to have once followed the plough, and reaped the 
harvest. 

This organ, also, is supposed to be double ; the inner portion 
creating attachment to the home of childhood, to the family domi- 
cil, to the stones, trees, and place of youth, and delighting to re- 
visit them ; the outer, creating patriotism, and love of the more 
Fecent homested, with unwillingness to " move." 
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THE COMBINATIONS OF THE SOCIAL FACULTIES. 

Though the individual action of these 'social faculties, is power- 
ful, and productive of intense enjoyment or suffering, still their 
wmbmatums are much more so; and also account for the infinite 
diversity of tastes in the selection of friends and companions, and in 
the management of children. I will give enough of them here to 
present to view the general doctrine and law of the combinations, 
and for additional ones, refer readers to my work on Phrenology. 

Thus, those who have large AmafcvenesB, combined with large 
Adhesiveness, not only love the other sex as such, but contract a 
strong friendship for them, and make them their warmest and most 
confidential friends; and, with the addition of large " Union for 
Life," experience that love for some congenial spirit, some kindred 
soul, which makes " of twain one flesh," and perfectly " unites two 
willing hearts," and are tender and affectionate as companions; 
will mingle pure friendship with devoted love; "cannot flourish 
alone," but will be inclined to love and marry younu r ; will b 
the beloved one with almost angelic purity and perfection; mag- 
nify their mental and moral charms, and overlook their d< 
feel happy in their company, but miserable without it; freely un- 
bosom every feeling ; communicate and share every pain and pleas- 
ure; and have the whole current of the other faculties enlisted in 
their behalf, with large Ideality, and the mental Temperament 
added, will experience a purity, a devotion, a fervor, an elevation, 
an intensity, and even testacy of love well nigh romantic, especially 
the first love; fasten upon mental and moral, instead of personal 
charms, or, rather, blend the two ; can fall in love only with one 
who combines good looks with refinement, good manners, and much 
delicacy of feeling ; will be soon disgusted with what is improper, 
not in good taste, coarse, or vulgar in the person, dress, manners, 
conversation, &c. of the other sex, but exceedingly pleased with the 
opposite qualities; will express love m a refined, deficate, and ac 
ceptable manner ; be fond of poetry, love-tales, romances, and the 
sentimental ; but with Ideality moderate or small, will be the re- 
verse : with Parental Love also large, will be eminently qualified to 
enjoy the domestic relations of companions and parents; be as 
happy in the family relations as they can be in any other, and stay 
from home only when compelled to: with Inhabitiveness also 
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large, will travel half the night to be at home the other half; sleep 
poorly from home ; and remove only when they cannot well avoid it : 
with large Firmness and Conscientiousness added to this combina- 
tion, will be constant, and" keep the marriage relations inviolate, 
regarding them as the most sacred feelings of our nature : with 
large Combativeness added, will defend the object loved with much 
spirit, and indignantly resent scandals or indignities offered them : 
with large Approbativeness added, will hear them praised with de- 
light, and greatly enjoy their approval ; but be cut to the heart by 
their reproaches ; and if moderate or small Self-Esteem, and large 
Ideality, and only average or full Conscientiousaess and Causality, 
be added, will be too ready to follow the fashions demanded by the 
other sex, and too sensitive to their censure : (a combination too 
common in woman :) with large Secretiveness and Cautiousness, 
will feel much more affection than is expressed, appearing indiffer- 
ent, especially at first, or till the other party is committed ; and 
perhaps not bring matters to a direct issue till too late ; but with 
Secretiveness only moderate or small, will throw wide open thf 
portals of the heart; freely showing in every look, word, and ac- 
tion, all the love felt : with Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Friendship . 
all large, will not be subdued by love, however powerful, nor b«i 
humble or servile in this matter ; and bear its interruption with for- 
titude ; but will be the reverse when Self-Esteem, Firmness, and 
Combativeness, are only moderate, or average : with Causality aniil 
the head only moderate or average in size, the vital or mental 
temperament predominant, and Adhesiveness, Approbativeness, and 
Ideality large or very large, will prefer the company of the fash- 
ionable, dressy, gay, superficial, witty, showy, &c. of the other sex, 
and love to talk small talk with them, and love and marry those 
of this class : with the moral faculties predominant, will choose the 
virtuous, moral, devout, and religious for friends and companions : 
with the intellectual organs large or very large, can admire and 
love only those who are intellectual, sensible, and literary, ,and will 
almost adore them ; but be disgusted with the opposite class : with 
the vital or vital-motive temperament predominant, Ideality large 01 
very large, and Causality and Conscientiousness only average oi 
moderate, will be less particular as to their moral than their per- 
sonal charms ; will love the pretty face and figure last seen • and 
have an attachment by no means exclusive ; courtino- many rather 
than being satisfied with individual attachment, and inclined to the 
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merely animal gratification of Amativeness ; and with large Lan- 
guage and Miitlilulness added, will delight to joke with and about 
the <ih. i | be indelicate, (bud of hearing if not of relating 

improper anecdotes about them, and of seeing vulgar print-. 
and, with large Tune also added, be prone to sing objectionable 
. if not to revelry and profligacy; and extremely liable to 
pervert Amativeness: and, with largo Acquisitiveness added, will 
many for money quite as soon as for trae love, especially after the 
Irst attachment has been interrupted, &c. 

But those m whom Amativeness is only moderate or small, the 
mental 1< mperam< ■ t predominant, and the moral faculties more ac- 
tive than the propensities, will not love or marry young, and have 
more friendship and pure, Platonic affection than animal feel 
ing, &c. 

These combinations are given mainly as a sample of the others, 
and also to illustrate the law of love, and account for different mat- 
rimonial tastes. Additional ones will be found in the author's work 
on Phrenology. 



LOCATION OF THE SOCIAL ORGANS. 

These social organs are located together, in a kind of family 
group, in the back and lower portion of the head, behind the ears, 
-*s seen in cut No. 2. They predominate in the cut M' the u affec- 




NoJ*. 




Hie Affectionate Female 

No. 3 
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tionate female," No. 3. This is the usual form of the female 
head, and the social faculties constitute the predominant quality of 
the female character ; though Amativeness is usually smaller in 
women than in men. These organs, when very large and active, 
elongate the head backwards, behind the ears, as in cut No. 3, and 
their activity causes the head to recline directly back towards the 
spine. Those who have a slim neck, ami a head projecting behind 
the ears, but narrow at its junction with the back of the neck, as in 
cut No. 3, are susceptible of much purity and tenderness of love, 
which will be founded in friendship and union of soul more than in 
animal passion : but those whose heads are broad between the ears 
and at their union with the back of the neck, and the back parts of 
whose heads do not project much behind the neck, or are nearly on 
a line with it, as in cut No. 4, will have more animal passion than 
pure affection. Though a full development of Amaisiveaess is im- 
portant in a companion, yet large Friendship and high moral facul 
ties are auite as much so. 

In this family group, there may be two or more additional organs 
one of which is doubtless located between Friendship and the uppei 
part of Parental Love, and creates attachment to keepsakes, or gifts 
presented by friends, to old household furniture which has de- 
scended from parents, to children; also, to things long used 
Another is probably located at the sides of Parental Love, which 
experiences the emotion of Filial Love, causing children to love, 
obey, and wait upon their parents ; to sit at the feet of age and ex- 
perience, and learn lessons of wisdom, or listen to their stories ; fol- 
low their counsels, especially those of parents ; and to cherish for 
parents that filial affection which delights to serve, nurse, love 
and support them, and weeps over their departed spirits. 

Let parents assiduously endeavor to cultivate filial affection in the 
bosoms of their children, and avoid every thing calculated to wound 
or weaken it ; and let children love their parents, and cherish a 
disposition to serve them, so that when they become feeble or help- 
less, Filial Love may delight to return those unnumbered attentions 
received in childhood at the hands of Parental Love. How wise 
how admirable, this Parental Love ! How beautiful, how perfect' 
this Filial Attachment ! The former, giving the highest pleasure' 
in nursing and providing for their children ; and the latter, giving 
these same children equal pleasure in bestowing the very same kind 
of attentions upon the very same parents : the former, softenino- the 
pillow of infancy, and supplying its wants ; the latter, softening the 
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pillow of age, and alleviating the infirmities of dotage, and kindly 
proffering those attentions -which Filial Love alone can bestow ' 
What quality in youth is more praise-worthy; what recommenda- 
tion for virtue or gooduess more unequivocal, than obedience and 
devoted attachment to parents 1 How can vice or immorality 
dwell in a bosom filled with love and devotedness to an a^od or 
needy parent? What is more meritorious, or what yields a richer 
harvest of happiness, than toiling to support an infirm parent I 

But, on the other hand, how ungrateful, how utterly depraved, 
how superlatively wicked, must those be who neglect this pleasing 
duty of taking care of them, or who let them want ; or, above all, 
who desire their death, or hasten it by neglect or aboK, in 
the sooner to inherit their patrimony! Give me the glorious privi- 
lege of cherishing my dearly beloved parents — of listening to their 
advice, and being guided by their counsels ; and, at last, when their 
days are all numbered, let them breathe their List breath in my 
arms, as is my desire to do in those of my children, to b 
unto our fathers in the family sepurchre ! Let my bones repose by 
the side of those of my ancestors, and let those of my desc enda nts 
rest in peace by the side of my own ; and let this family J 
be cherished from generation to generation ! 
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SIZE OF THE SOCIAL OllGA:**. 




No. 6 —Internal View of the Skull of the Fond Mother. 



EXPLANATION OF THE CUTS. 

These cuts show the position of the Social Organs, and the amount 
op brain allotted them. Cut No. 3, shows the great projection of the 
Social Organs behind the ears ; and that large portion of the brain in- 
closed by the lines A. B. C, in cut No. 5, is mostly occupied by the 
Social Organs. Cut No. 6, was also drawn from the same skull and 
shows how large a portion of the base of the skull is occupied bv 
these Social Organs ; namely, all that part behind the line A. A. or 
the upper portion of the cut. Cut No. 5, shows the depth of the So- 
cial Organs, while cut No. 6, shows their basilar surface. 
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AMOUNT OF BRAIN ALLOTTED TO THE SOCIAL 
ORGANS. 

Nothing exhibits the power and energy of these social faculties, 
or the importance of their proper exercise, in a more striking light 
than the great amount of brain allotted to their organs,- which 
averages from one-twelfth to one-sixth of the whole. Ti 
panying cuts of" a fond mother," Nos. 5 and 6, exhibit this point in 
its true light In her, these feelings were too stro 
Parental Love; and, in harmony with this development, 1 
sive fondness spoiled all her children by extra attention and 
ing, by indulging them in idle habits, and rendering them 1 
doing every thing for them. Nearly all the bruin behind the line 
A. A., belongs to the domestic group, which, it will be seen, en- 
grosses nearly a third of the entire brain. The cut of the p 
female head, (to be inserted hereafter,) will show about how much 
brain should be allotted to the social organs. Do not, on any ac- 
count, marry one the back of whose head resembles cut No. l : dot 
is an excess of affection, as represented in cuts Nos. 3 and 5, 
able; for one may have too much even of affection. Still, an am- 
ple development behind the ears, is a primary and most important 
requisite in a companion and parent. Those in whom it ;■ 
will never enjoy a family, nor render it happy. 

It is a well established principle of Phrenology that, activity and 
other things being equal, the larger the amount of brain called into 
action, the greater will be the enjoyment or suffering experienced. 
This, in part, explains and imparts the immense power of the social 
feelings over the happiness and misery of mankind. And this 
power is greatly augmented by their location, or physiological rela- 
tion to the other portions of the brain,— it being directly calculated 
to throw much of the latter into a state analogous to their 
Hence, the natural action of the social feelings, tends to quiet 
all tne others, which is highly promotive of virtue and enjoyment ; 
but, their fevered or inflamed condition, tends to inilame the whole 
brain, especially the animal propenstohs, among which they are 
located, which causes vice and misery. This inflammation renders 
those recently disappointed in love, irritable, fault-finding, and dis- 
pleased with every thing and every body, and unfit for study or the 
advantageous exercise of intellect; because their whole brain ana 
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mind are thrown into violent commotion, and all their animal pro- 
Densities highly excited. Nothing excites Combativeness and Des- 
tructiveness to so high a pitch of indignation, if not revenge, as to 
be cut out, or " get the mitten," or be " crossed in love," or have a 
supposed friend prove untrue ; or lose a child, companion, or friend ; 
or any other interruption of the social feelings. 

Why are more duels fought, and more animosities engendered, 
by interruptions in love and consequent jealousy, than by any other 
cause 1 Let the juxtaposition of the organs of Love and Resist- 
ance, answer. Even the moral and religious organs are greatly 
disturbed thereby. On the other hand, doubtless many readers can 
bear experimental witness to that peace of mind, that delightful 
composure, that happy state of feeling which follows marriage, or 
the final and favorable adjustment of reciprocated love. These, 
and kindred states of mind are caused, and beautifully accounted 
for, by this principle. 

And what is more, the facility and power with which these fac- 
ulties combine, individually and collectively, with each and all the 
other faculties, is greater than that with which any other class 
combines with any other class. This greatly augments their power 
of exciting all the other faculties to the highest pitch of pleasurable 
or painful action, accordingly as they are properly or improperly 
placed ; so that their condition reciprocally affects, if it does not go 
far actually to control, that of the balance of the brain, and with it, 
the state of the mind ; and they proportionally hold the keys of our 
happiness or misery. 

To illustrate : Though the meal eaten alone may gratify Appe- 
tite, yet, even the pleasures of the palate are greatly augmented by 
the exquisite satisfaction derived from eating at our own table, sur- 
lOunded by our family and friends. This increased enjoyment pro- 
motes digestion and health, which redoubles all our enjoyments, 
besides prolonging life.* 

* An extensive census, taken in England, for the purpose of comparing tne 
ages of a specified number of married persons of both sexes, with the same num- 
ber of those who were single, shows, that seventy-eight married men attain the 
age of forty, where forty-one bachelors attain the same age. As age advances 
the difference is still more striking. At sixty, there are ninety eHit married 
men alive, to only twenty-two unmarried, or 4 1-2 to one. At seventy, there 
are c.ily eleven bachelors alive, to twenty-seven married men, or nearly three 
to one ; and at ninety, there are nine married men to three bachelors. Nearly 
the same rule holds good with regard to the female sex. Married women at tha 
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Combativcness, or the element of r< is called into more 

powerful action, by indignities offered to one's family, than 1 
'ng cheated, or reproached, or by any other imposition that c 
practiced upon one's self. What husband or father will not : 
an indignity offered to a wife or daughter soon* and more powerfully 
than one offered to himself 1 Our heroic forefathers, actuated by 
love, neither of blood nor gain, nor glory, but mainly by ]< 
their families, and to protect their fore-tides, braved every d 
endured every privation, and conquered the conquerors of the world. 
To this combination mainly, do we owe our ever glorious Independ- 
ence. This principle holds equally true of Destructiveness and Se- 
cretiveness. 

Marriage doubles and quadruples the eni Icquisitivi i 

Many young men, who, before becoming husbands and fathers, were 
prodigal of their time, and lavish of their money, spending much 
of both in what injured instead of benefiting them, after marriage* 
save every farthing, and practice rigid economy, besides convert- 
ing every hour to some useful purpose. The best recipe for be- 
coming wealthy is to marry, not a rich, but a frugal, companion. 
Marriage renders a home necessary, and greatly inert 
provide one; which serves as a depository of many useful articles 
that would otherwise be lost. 

Cautiousness is agreeably and continually excited by the cares 
of a family, by watching over them, and providing for their present 
and prospective wants; while Self-Esteem affords parents as much 
patriarcbial pleasure in governing their household, as it does a king 
in ruling his kingdom. The agreeable exercise of Acquisitiveness 
greatly increases this delight in those who have it to say that they 
own a house and land enough to live upon ; so that they are inde- 
pendent ; can defy the banks and hard times ; and owe no man 
any thing. 

Approbativeness, or love of the good opinion of others, in the 
unmarried, is confined mainly to themselves ; that of parents, reverts 
to their children. The single lady is pleased with marks of corn- 
age of thirty, on an average, may export to live thirty-six years longer, but the 
unmarried, only thirty, (that is, one fifth loss.) Of those who attain the age 
of forty-five, then nty-two married women alive for fifty-two - 

ladies.— the difference being nearly one third. Beyond all doubt, there i> - 
thing in marriage highly calculated, in itself, both to prolong life, and to render 
that life more peaceful and happy. 
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menclation bestowed upon her dress, appearance, attainments, anil 
things appertaining to herself ; while the mother is doubly de- 
lighted with praises bestowed upon her darling child, taking more 
pride in adorning its person and improving its mind, than she ever 
took in regard to l^erself. Praises bestowed upon it, sound more 
sweetly in her ear, and awaken more thrilling emotion in her bosom, 
than those bestowed upon herself ever had the power of doing ; be- 
cause the latter strike but the single chord of Approbativeness, 
while praises bestowed upon the child, sweep harmoniously the two 
chords of Approbativeness and Parental Love combined, therebj 
more than doubling her pleasure, and opening the shortest and 
surest way of access to the good will of parents. What but this 
powerful combination, uncontrolled, could produce that excessive 
and almost sickening parental vanity which many parents lavish 
upon their children, or account for their conceit that their child, en 
excel those of most others, of which the majority of parents are 
guilty 1 

The family affords Conscientiousness ample scope for delightful 
exercise in dealing out even-handed justice to all ; and, combined 
with Combativeness, of defending the injured and righting the 
wronged ; and in implanting in the tender minds of their children 
lessons of duty, and the principles of right ; while Hope feasts it- 
self upon the promises their expanding intellects afford of dawning 
talents, virtue, and honor ; transporting Parental Love in view of 
the brightening prospects of their coming prosperity, as well as of 
the enjoyments yet to be realized in the family circle. 

To him who delights in prayer and praise to God, the exercise 
of Veneration may yield a rich harvest of pure and exalted pleas- 
ure ; but it is when offering up the morning and evening sacrifice of 
prayer and thanksgiving around the family altar — when praying 
with the family for blessings upon the family, that this faculty is 
kindled up to its most devout and fervent action ; melting the heart 
purifying the soul, and reforming the conduct. How much more' 
gratifying to « go up to the house of God in company," than 
alone 1 This increase of pleasure has its origin in the combination 
of Veneration and these Social Faculties. Marvellousness, also, 
delights to commit and commend these objects of affection to the 
merciful protection, and gracious guidance, of an all-wise and over- 
ruling Providence. 
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Though the exercise of Benevolence towards strangers, or even 
brutes, gives a great amount of real pleasure, yet we feel double 
gratification in conferring favors upon those we love. The family 
nis many an opportunity for doing little acts of kindness 
where the world at large affords one. Indeed, it enables us to be 
doing and receiving an almost continual succession of kind offices, 
perhaps trilling in themselves, but great in their aggregate, and 
highly promotive of reciprocal, good feeling. Children can gratify 
Imitation by taking pattern from their beloved and venerated pa- 
rents, while the wife ean indulge her Ideality and Order in keep- 
ing the house and children neat, tidy, and clean, and in cultivating 
vines, (lowers, &c* The family also affords her an admirable op- 
portunity to exercise her Constructiveness — which is called into 
action in nearly every thing done with the hands — in making and 
repairing garments and conveniences for those she loves, and at the 
same time to endear herself to her husband by gratifying his Acqui- 
sitiveness in saving many a tailor's bill, &c, while he will find his 
Constructiveness agreeably exercised in " fixing up things, and 
making conveniences about the house, repairing a door, inserting a 
broken glass, &c. &c, as well as in the daily labor of his hands in 
their support. 

With all the freedom allowable in the family circle, Mirthlul- 
ness can let fly its sprightly jokes, its agreeable sallies of wit, and 
its tart repartees, without the least fear of giving offence, or any of 
that studied guardedness or artificial precision required among 
others. The Language and Eventuality of parents and grand-pa- 
rents, find frequent and delightful exercise in recounting to their 
young and eager listeners the incidents of by-gone days, and the 
history and genealogy of their ancestors, and in telling or reading 
to them stories calculated to strengthen their memories and improve 
their morals ; who, in return, also indulge their Language, in 
their incessant prattle and childish sports. 

It is in the family circle, also, that Tune can exert its powerful 

• Every good wife will gladly improve every opportunity to adorn her house, 
especially with natural charms, and render it as pleasant and agreeable as possi- 
ble. This seems to be one important and leading duty, or rather pleasure, of a 
wife and mother, and yet, m tint is too much neglected. Let every wife have 
her flower garden, her arbor, her plants, and shrubbery, and by throwing those 
little charms and niceties around " home' which the hand and the taste of woman 
nhme can impart, give to it a peculiar and pleasant attraction. But more on thia 
point elsewhere. 
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charms by striking up the cheerful lay, and giving expression to 
buoyant, elastic feelings in unreserved strains of thrilling melody 
and pathos. How exalted a source of pleasure is music ! How 
powerful an instrument of good or evil — of moral purity or debase- 
ment, and of subduing unruly passions and harmonizing all the 
discordant faculties P To enliven and cheerfulize home ; to throw 
a charm around the fireside ; to dispel the vexations and disap- 
pointments of unpropitious business, and make a family happy, is 
its peculiar prerogative. What will quell the turbulent temper of 
a child, or assuage the irritability of a husband, or sooth his de- 
pressed spirits as he returns home disappointed, or weary, or angry, 
from the business of the day, as soon as to hear his wife or 
daughter strike up a cheerful lay, or play a favorite tune 1 Its 
power in this respect is underrated, and too seldom applied, yet 
modern music is too artificial and scientific to awaken or divert the 
feelings.* 

How vast the sum total of that quiet stream of the purest, sweet- 
est enjoyments flowing almost continually from the affectionate and 
happy family circle, with their comfortable fire blazing before them, 
and the means at hand of gratifying every returning want ! inclu- 
ding their agreeable conversation, pouring incessantly from every 
mouth, the pleasant chit-chat of the table and parlor, and that 
ceaseless prattle provoked by the domestic feelings and family ar- 
rangements ! Here, also, Order has a wide field for delightful ex- 
ercise by having a place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place, so as to be forthcoming at a moment's call ; and Time, by 
having a time for every thing, and every thing in its season ; meals 
punctually, and all at their meals at the same time, &c. Here, too, 
Causality and the Social Faculties combine with Benevolence, in 
giving advice, and contriving and arranging matters for their com- 
fort : with Language and Comparison, in explaining their conclu- 
sions, and in asking and answering questions': with Acquisitiveness 
in devising and executing ways and means of augmenting their es- 
tate : with Cautiousness, in foreseeing danger and providing against 
it, and securing their good : and so of their other combinations. 
In short, what motive equals that of a needy or dependant family 
for putting the Causality of parents upon the rack to invent a con- 

* See the author's analysis of Tune, and criticisms on modern, fashionable 
music, in Ins work on ' Phrenology applied to Education and Self-Improvement ' 
Published in connexion with the Phrenologcal Journal. 
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stant succession of devices for their relief, — to sharpen up and call 
forth every power of the intellect, every energy of the body, every 
capacity of man, as well as to stir up every fountain of feeling in his 
soul ? 

But this delightful picture is often reversed; and then, how 
changed the scene ! how heaven-wide the contrast ! When Com- 
bativeness, instead of defending the family group, is arrayed against 
it, and, calling Self- Esteem to its assistance, tyranizes over it, 
and rules with a rod of iron — when contention supplants protection, 
and angry looks dispel the smiles of affection ; when Approbative- 
ness, instead of being gratified by commendation, is mortified by 
having their faults or follies exposed, or wounded by reproach ; 
when Conscientiousness is offended by their unprincipled immorali- 
ties; when Veneration turns its back upon the Social group, refitt- 
ing to unite in devotional exercises ; when a want of order or punc- 
tuality in either, incenses the Combativeness of the others ; when 
Language, instead of engaging in agreeable conversation, is em- 
ployed to mortify Approbativeness by administering reproaches or 
hurling reproof; and when miserly Acquisitiveness, instead of mak- 
ing money to procure comforts for the family, arrays Combative- 
ness against the family because they are expensive ; in short, when 
the other faculties, instead of uniting with the Social to make home 
a paradise and the family happy, are brought into collision with 
them, and make home a pandemonium — a real family Hades — 
their sufferings are intolerable, and their warfare is perpetual ; be- 
cause the family relations bring them and keep them in constant 
contact, and that the most direct and powerful. Then it is that 
the stream of life is poisoned at its fountain-head, and made to send 
forth bitter waters, and that continually. The very quintessence 
ot misery consists in this collision, this warring of the faculties. 
As in the case of magnetic bodies, the nearer their contact the more 
powerful their attraction or repulsion, so the family relations bring 
every point in the character of each into direct unison with, or op- 
position to, those of the others. 

Witli great emphasis, therefore, I repeat this main proposition, 
that the influences of the domestic organs on the rest of the brain, 
and of the social faculties on the other mental powers, are so direct 
and reciprocal that their proper or improper exercise — their peace- 
ful or disturbed action — throws the whole brain and mind into a 
similar condition, forming a kind of centre of virtue and happiness, 
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or vice and misery. Is a man but happy in the domestic relations, 
he is happy eveiy where, in spite of all the evils that . can assail 
him. What though the storms of adversity beat violently from 
every quarter upon his devoted head, and misfortunes thicken upon 
him ; what though every wind wafts tidings of evil ; though scan- 
dal and reproach assail him without and sickness within ; though 
riches take to themselves wings and fly away, and all his plans and 
prospects prove abortive : if he but live affectionately with his 
wife, and sees his children growing up,*to love and bless him ; his 
lot is fortunate, and his joys are beyond the reach of misfortune 
The arrows of affliction drop harmless at his feet, and his burdens 
become his pleasures, because borne with and for those he loves. 

But, let a man be miserable at home ; let his wife prove unfaith- 
ful or a termigant, and his children become a disgrace to him ; and 
no matter if every breeze is wafting to him the wealth of the Indies ; 
no matter if the trumpet of fame is sounding his name throughout 
Christendom ; if the sunshine of prosperity beams with full efful- 
gence on his pathway, and success every where attends him ; so 
that he has at command every thing that heart can wish ; still, still, 
a canker worm is preying on his vitals — he is most wretched. All his 
joys are rotten at their core, and his life is the very dregs of bit- 
terness. It is in the power neither of poverty, nor reproach, nor mis- 
fortune to blast, nor even to embitter the fruits of domestic felicity ; 
while it is in the power of domestic discord or unhappiness to poi- 
son every sweet that riches, or fame, or learning can bestow, and 
to mar every other enjoyment of life ; even the consolations of re- 
ligion not excepted. Let the blasting winds of adversity blow 
upon me a perfect hurricane of trouble ; let my fellow men all 
cheat, and scorn, and reject me ; let the afflictions even of Job be 
repeated upon me — only let me live in the bosom of my family, and 
let my wife and children be spared always to greet me with the 
smiles of-love and the kisses of affection, and m\ cup of pleasure is 
full. 

A' A if these things be true of man, how much more so of woman, 
r//.ose home is the family, whose heart is tenderness, and whose 
'.ery being is connubial and maternal love; but whose blighted af- 
fections occasion the most bitter agony experienced beneath the 
sun ! Indeed, words cannot express the amount either of happiness,- 
aye, of perpetual Miss, which the social affections are capable of 
pouring into the human bosom, and that perennially, or the amount 
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of sighs, and woes, and the most bitter sorrow, with which the-} 
have the power to curse m^ blasting every other fruit of 

in- growing upon bis oatu te but those who have 

d either, ever can know the full force of these remarks. 

In proportion, therefore, to the power of these social faculties 
over the weal or woe of man, is the importance of understanding 
and obeying the laws of their action; that is, of proper!] 
and regulating them. It then exercise were productive of good 
only, it would be entirely proper for young people to fall in love 
arid marry as they now do — any how, just as it happen- — and 
for parents to make pecuniary matches; but, since man is placed in 
this world to enjoy life, and since pleasure is certainly more Bgn 
ble than pain, it becomes all candidates for marriagl — Day, ft is 
their most imperious duty to themselves, their fellow men. and their 
God, so to place and exercise their social feelings as to secure all 
the enjoyments they are designed to impart. But many experi< 
all the curses they are capable of inflicting— curses proportionate to 
the blessings they are capable of conferring. Why is this I Is it 
unavoidable? This would indeed be charging God foolishly, and 
blaming him for our oum folly or sinfulness. Cannot all be happy 
in the domestic relations'? Is not happiness hexe,like happiness 
every where else, the result of the action of certain Jixed and inva- 
riable laws ? And is not this equally the case in regard to domes- 
tic misery? By applying to yourself causes productive of happi- 
ness, you will be very happy j but, apply opposite causes, and you 
have opposite results. And" these causes are mostly in your oum 
hands, so that all have it in their power to say whether they 
will enjoy domestic life, or endure it, or have a bitter-sweet 

The question, then, returns with redoubled force : HOW can we so 
place and regulate our social faculties as to secure all the bles 
the) are designed and adapted to yield 1 and how avoid all the evils 
they are capable of inflicting? Phrenology kindly replies. Most 
beautifully and dearly does it unfold the laws of man's social 
nature, on the observance or violation of which these momentous re- 
sults depend. It even goes farther : it shows us how to obey them, 
and thereby how to secure the blessings to be derived from them: 
besides distinctly pointing out the causes of mast of that domestic 
discord and wretchedness which curse mankind. Mark well its an- 
swer : observe and follow its directions, and you will drink in, 
without alloy, all the benefits designed by nature to flow from mar- 
ried life. 
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But, in order to marry so as to be happy in the domestic rela- 
tions, we must first understand the precise thing to be done, and 
then the means of doing it. That thing is, to secure Connubial 
Love, which consists in the reciprocal exercise of the social facul- 
ties of two persons of opposite sexes, in harmony with all their 
other faculties. Union of soul, harmony of views and sentiments, 
perfect congeniality of tastes and feelings, and a blending of the 
natures of both, so as to make " of twain one flesh," is the end to 
be obtained. This is Love— that wonderful element of our nature 
which made Eleanor of Castile jeopardize her own life to save that 
of her beloved husband, Edward the First, and suck the poison 
from his otherwise fatal wound — which induced Gertrude Van der 
Wart to bid defiance to the ribbaldry of the soldiers, and stand reso- 
lutely by the side of her racked and mangled husband during the 
whole of an awfully tempestuous night, soothing him by her sym- 
pathies, and sustaining him by her fortitude till the cruel rack ended 
his life and sufferings together — and which makes every fond wife 
and devoted husband willing, and even glad, to sacrifice their own 
ease and happiness upon the altar of love, and rejoice in enduring 
toil, suffering, and self-denial, to relieve the sufferings or promote 
the happiness of their dearly beloved companion.* 

Having seen precisely what requires to be done in order to enjoy 
married life, the question returns upon the means of doing it. 
They are brief and simple, but clear and plain, covering the whole 
ground. 

* There are two kinds of love, — the one healthy, the other sickly ; the one 
virtuous and elevating, the other questionable ; the one strong and natural, and 
governed by judgment; the other, a green-house exotic, governing the intel- 
lect, springing up before its time, and bearing unripe, unhealthy fruit. Per- 
sons afflicted with this unnatural parasite, are said to be love-sick, and sick 
enough it sometimes makes its youthful victims. This kind of love will fre- 
quently be found described in novels, and its workings seen in young people in 
high life, (improperly so called ;) for, it afflicts those of a nervous temperament 
and sentimental cast of mind most grievously. Those who are above (1 below) 
labor, who are too good (1 too bad) to mingle with the medium classes or engagf 
in any useful occupation ; who have little to do except attend balls and parties 
to dress in the tip of the fashion, thumb the piano, and such high-life occuoa- 
tions; those whose parents roll in luxury or live in affluence; those bovs and 
girls whose worth is neither in their heads nor hearts, but in their father's name 
and pockets, are most apt to be attacked by this love-sickness. They are usually 
-«*atm» with it at a party, or dance, or sail ; they exchange love-looks, sigh, 
jumper, say and hear soft things, press hands, exchange kisses, &c. and conclude 
by proposing and accepting, and sending for the parson This lovesick kiwi 
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SELECT A COMPANION WHOSE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND 
TEMPERAMENT RESEMBLE YOUR OWN. 

That is, select one whose feelings, desires, sentiments, objects, 
tastes, intellectual and moral qualities, &c, harmonize with vour 
own ; at least in all their leading elements.* Follow this rule, and 
you may be sure of securing connubial love and congeniality of 
feeling, provided care be taken properly to cement these kindred 
developments. 

The one main and fundamental law of both love and friendship 
is this : We become attached to those whose qualities of in* til ret and 
feeling resemble our own. The reason of this is found in the fact, 
I hat as the proper exercise of every faculty gives pleasure, and as 
the active faculties of each excite the same faculties of the other, 
we become attached to those whose tastes, objects, sentiments, and 
other qualities resemble our own, because they most powerfully ex- 
cite, and thereby gratify, our own largest organs, which at the 
T^ame time harmonize with theirs, and this gives both the greatest 
amount of pleasure. Thus, if your Conscientiousness m sense of 
■justice, be strong, the same faculty in another will agreeably excite 
and gratify this organ in yourself, ami thus give you pleasure; but 
the want of moral principle in another violates your sense of ri<j;hT, 
and gives you fain, and this reversed or painful action of Conscien- 
tiousness excites your Resistance, Firmness, Intellect, Apprehension, 
and nearly all your other faculties against him. 

of feeling is much more prevalent in the city than country, and attacks its yic- 
tims there much earlier; besides, rendering them, if possible, still more soft and 
■ickisfa there than elsewhere; and is one of the principal causes of so many un- 
happy marriages. 

The other kind of love appears in — a small waist, seldom if ever ; in cities 
rarely ; but in — our hard-working, substantial swains and dames, who think little 
and care less about love and matrimony till their physical powers are fully de- 
I, their characters and judgments matured, and their intellects sufficiently 
developed to guide their love understandingly into the paths of domestic hap- 
piness. 

• This rule is, as it should be, in direct hostility to a leading doctrine of Wal- 
ker, who contends that opposites unite. Whatever may be the ground of prefer- 
ment or law of tastes in regard to merely physical qualities, which are of little 
account compared with those of mmi and character, Phrenology recognizes no 
mch doctrine in regard to mental and moral preferences. The text goes into 
this matter more deep y than the mere shape of the body, color of the eyes or 
bair, fcc, 
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As this principle of the reversed or painful action of the facultiu, 
bears with great force upon our conclusions, and will frequently l> J 
employed hereafter, a short digression is necessary in order to ex- 
plain and illustrate it. Every faculty has its natural, and also its 
reversed or painful action. Thus, the natural function of Benevo- 
lence is to feel that lively sympathy for distress which induces ef- 
forts to relieve it, whereas its reversed action is that keen anguish 
that poignant grief which the benevolent heart experiences on be- 
holding distress which cannot be relieved. The natural function of 
Approbativeness is that pleasure felt when our laudable actions 
meet deserved commendation, but its reversed action is that shame, 
mortification, and chagrin caused by a counsciousness of being dis- 
graced. The natural function of Conscientiousness is that satisfac- 
tion derived from a consciousness that we have done right ; but its 
reversed action produces the goadings and compunctions of a guilty 
conscience. Order is gratified by having a place for every thing 
and every thing in its place, but reversed by disorder and confusion 
Size is gratified by proportion, but reversed and pained by dispro 
portion. Ideality, in its natural action, is gratified by beholding the 
beautiful in nature or art, but pained and reversed by the vulgar or 
disgusting : and so of the other faculties. And what is more, the 
reversed action of any faculty, calls the other faculties into reversed 
action. Thus, reversed Conscientiousness reverses Cautiousness, 
which makes the wicked flee when no man pursueth. Reversed 
Self-Esteem, or wounded pride, reverses Combativeness and Adhe- 
siveness ; converting the warmest friendship into the bitterest hatred ; 
and so of other reversals. 

Let us apply this principle to the reversed action of the Social 
faculties. Though Amativeness in each sex creates a predisposi- 
tion in favor of the other, yet how much greater disgust, and even 
hatred and abhorrence, does virtuous woman feel towards the man 
who has insulted her, or who would rob her of her virtue, than she 
ever can feel towards one of her own sex ? No element of our na- 
ture is more powerful or inveterate than the reversed action of 
Amativeness and its combinations. Though Amativeness alone 
could never turn against the opposite sex, yet the other faculties 
may reverse it even against a husband or wife ; but oh ! the loath- 
ing and disgust, the abhorrence and even perfect hatred engender- 
ed thereby, may be felt, but can never be told. And then the lin- 
gering misery of being chained for life to a loathed and hated hus- 
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band or wife, and shut out from the embraces of those that are loved, 
can he known to those only who experience it Over suck a pic- 
ture, let the curtains of darkness be drawn for ever! 

But, to return to the reason why we should select companions 
whose developments accord substantially with our own. When 
Ideality is large in the one and small in the other, the former will 
be continually disgusted and offended with the coarseness and vul- 
garity of the latter, and the absence of taste and gentility, of refine- 
ment, persona] neatness, and sense of propriety, who, in turn, will 
lie equally displeased with the former's attention to trifles, and pref- 
erence of the ornamental to the useful. This disparity of tastes 
calls Comhativeness if not some of the other faculties into n versed 
action, and widens the breach made in their affections, till even 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness may become reversal, and lx>th 
rendered most wretched, merely from want of si, nihility of develop- 
ments. But where Ideality is large in both, each will be continually 
delighted with the other's refinement of manners, dehcac] of feel- 
ing, and admiration of the beautiful in nature and art ; which will 
redouble their lo\e, enable each to administer pleasure to the other, 
and thus swell their mutual happiness. What pleads either will 
gratitv both, and what disgusts either will also offend the taste of 
the other. On the other hand, when Ideality is deficient in both, 
each will be satisfied with home-made, common articles of dress, 
furniture, &c. ; the slovenliness of either, so far from offending, 
rather pleases, the other, ami though they do not enjoy the p 
ores (lowing from the exercise of this faculty, yet neither will ob- 
serve their want of it, but each will love the other the better for 

their being alike. 

Large Mil •thfulness in the one, will throw out continual sallies of 
,vit, which small Mirthfnlness in the other, unable to comprehend 
or return, wiH call upon Comhativeness to resent; whereas large 
Mirthiuinesa would be gratified thereby, and even delight to hear 

and return them. 

It the husband has large Hope and deficient Cautiousness, and 
he wife large Cautiousness but deficient Hope, the husband, hoping 
every flung and fearing nothing, will see only sunshine and pros- 
perity before him, yet be careless, continually plunging into new 
difficulties, and Utterly incapable of sympathizing with or soothing 
the gloomy easl of mind which afflicts his wife, and even displeased 
witl.it • while she will be continually dreading the effects of his 
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imprudence, and reproving him for it, not only without effect, but 
with his marked displeasure. She being timid, and frightened al- 
most at her own shadow jrill feel very much in want of some care- 
ful, judicious husband, in whose care she may feel safe, yet will be in 
the hands of an imprudent husband, who, insteed of keeping her out 
of danger, will be continually exposing her to it, and doubly fright- 
ening her with both real and imaginary dangers. He will be con- 
tinually looking upon the bright side of every prospect ; she, upon 
the dark side : he, never seeing a difficulty or danger ; she, seeing 
more than there are, and nothing else. How can they love each 
other? or, rather, how can thty avoid mutual contention and fault- 
finding, and the consequent reversal of their social feelings 1 But 
if each one is cautious in reference to the other, and both look at 
the same measures and prospects in the same light, this similarity 
of character will augment their love, and increase their happiness 
and prosperity. 

Suppose your large Benevolence fastens upon doing good as youi 
chief delight, your highest duty, how can your other feelings har- 
monize with a selfish companion, whose god is gain, and who tum'J 
coldly away from suffering humanity ; refusing to bestow a charity, 
and contending with you for casting in your mite ? His Selfish • 
ness reverses your Benevolence against him, and this not only utterly 
precludes congeniality in other respects, but even engenders thai 
displeasure which is the very antipode of love. But if you see in 
your companion that same gushing fountain of humanity which 
overflows your own heart, how does this common feeling, this congen- 
iality, swell the love and estimation of each for the other, and en 
dear both to each other ! 

If thoughts of God, eternity, and things sacred, be uppermost in 
your own mind, you can no more commingle your joys, sorrows, 
affections, and feelings with one who trifles with these things than 
you can assimilate oil and water, to say nothing of the painful ap- 
prehension often entertained by such that death may separate them 
for ever. Nor can your irreligious companion esteem or love one 
whom he regards as deluded or fanatical. Not only will there be a 
want of congeniality of views and feelings in a most important point, 
but your reversed religious feelings will reverse your other faculties 
against him, and his Combativeness be reversed against you on ac- 
count of those relig ; ous feelings which you regard as most sacred 
and this will be liaole to reverse his love, and to root out the last 
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vestige of affection between you. But if you both love to worship 
God together, to pray with and for each other, and mutually offer 
thanks to the Giver of ' every good and perfect gift;' if you can walk 
arm in arm to the sanctuary, sweetly conversing, as you go and 

Gome, upon heaven and heavenly things; if you can mutually and 
ally succor each other when tempted, and encourage each 
Other to religious zeal, and faith, and good works, will not this 
religion:; union unite you in other respects, and enhance your mu- 
tual esteem and reciprocal love? Unless I have seen and felt in 
vain, and in vain deeply pondered the volume of man's nature, as 
unfolded in the book of Phrenology, this harmony in other respects 
is but the precursor — the necessary concomitant, and the co-worker 
onnubial love — the former the root, the hitter the branches and 
fruit, and each decaying and dying when cut off from the other 
Even when husbands and wives belong to different religious 
this concord is essentially marred, in regard both to thems Ivi S and 
their children. Paul's advice to Christians to marry, " but only in 
the Lord," is in beautiful harmony with this our leading principle. 

If Approbativeness be large in the one, but -mall in the other 
the conduct of the latter will frequently incur the reproach of hi: 
fellow-men, which will mortify and displease the other extremely 
and be liable to create in each unfavorable feebagS towards th. 
other : but if tin- desire for the good opinion of others be 
both, each will be delighted with praises bestowed upon, and i!t - 
fend the character of, the other — be ambitious to merit the other: 
approbation, and so conduct as to secure for both a respec 
standing hi society. How many men abstain from doing Wrong, 
lest they should bring disgrace upon their wives and children ': 
And how many more are incited to praise-worthy deeds becausa of 
the consequent honor shared with them? 

If the large intellectual organs of the one prefer the pat'. 
literature to fashion, and philosophical conversation to idle . 
chat, while the weak intellectual organs and excessive vanit; 
Fdeality of the other, seek the gaudy splendor and parade of fash- 
ionable life; the former will be continually disgusted with tha 
fashionable fooleries o( the latter, and the latter equally displeased 
with tne intellectuality of the former. But if both be intellectual, 
jr p r to think and read, and especially if both prefer the 

sjone das • and studies— which they will do if their orgems 

are simila«— they will not only be delighted to hold intellectual in- 
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tercourse with each other by conversation and reading, but thej 
can promote the intellectual advancement of each other ; criticise 
each other's ideas and productions ; and, continually and immensely 
advance each other in the main object of desire and pursuit. How 
exceedingly delighted must President Adams have been with the 
highly intellectual correspondence of his uncommonly talented wife, 
and how much more with the masterly manner in which she con- 
ducted the education of their son ex-President John Quincy Adams * 
and instilled into his tender mind those principles of integrity and 
uncompromising moral rectitude which, together with his acknowl- 
edged intellectual superiority, placed him in the Presidential chair, 
and have distinguished his long, laborious, and useful life 1 A cor- 
respondence which is all love, would soon cloy and sicken an intel- 
lectual companion, while one rich in ideas and good counsel, and 
also full of tenderness and elevated love, is a rare treat, a treasure 
which, to be appieciated, must be experienced. 

If the Temperament and feelings of the one be coarse and harsh, 
while those of the other are fine and exquisite ; if the one be phleg- 
matic, and the other sentimental ; one quick, and the other slow ; 
one elevated and aspiring, the other grovelling ; one clear-headed, 
the other dull of comprehension ; one frugal and industrious, the 
other idle and extravagant ; true Connubial love cannot exist be- 
tween them. How can two walk together unless they be agreed ? 
And, if Phrenology be true, how can they be agreed unless their 
temperaments and organs be similar? How can husbands and 
wives live happily together whose tastes, dispositions, objects, sen- 
timents, views, opinions, preferences, feelings, &c. &c. are conflict- 
ing, or even unlike ? For then, every faculty of either only excites 
those of the other to discordant and disagreeable action ; the prod- 
uct of which is pain, which engenders dislike ; whereas the very 
essence of connubial love, that in which alone it consists and has 
its being, is this very congeniality the necessity of whic'„ I am 
urging. 

Let the reader now pause and examine the correctness of this 
principle. Inquire at the shrine of your own heart, and question 

• If any should deem this allusion irrelevant or improper, lei such read the 
published correspondence between President John Adams and his wife particu- 
larly in reference to the education of their children, and at the same time re- 
collect, that scarcely any one thing will attach an intellectual man to his wife 
sooner or more effectually, than to see her employ a vigorous intellect and an en. 
h&htoned judgment, in the training and Aome-education of their children. 
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rxic (\: of the married, in regard to its validity. I call 

upon you who arc married to bear witness, whether you love each 
other as far as your qualities of mind harmonize, and on account of 
that harmony, OT the reverse? Do those of you who admire and 
love each other, do so on account of your mental similarity or dis- 
timilarityf And do those of you who in part dislike each other, 
do so as far as, and because, you are alike, or as far as, and be- 
cause, you are unlike ? Is not the main procuring cause of that 
frequenl want of love Let ween husbands and wires, founded in this 
toani of similarity in their feelings and intellectual qual 
Does not this dissimilarity account for there being so many pairi 
yut so few matches? This is Phrenology — this is human not 

If to this you answer, by asking " how it happens that they love 
and many at all, since this similarity is the law and ihe basis of 
and since, after marriage, they find they do not possess il \ n I 
reply, that, when first " smitten," they find, on a casual comparison 
of views and feelings, that they are alike on some one or two 
V.rong points, and marry before they have compared notes and 
feelings in other respects. Before marriage, only the concordemt 
points were brought out; after marriage, their dw-cordanl 
jue brought into collision, and their attachments reversed. 

To every unmarried man and woman, then, I say in the name of 
nature and of nature's Gon, marry CONGENIAL spirits or NOKB- 
tL'enial, not in one or two material points, but in u.i. the A iding 
♦dements of character. And to obtain this congeniality, main one 
whose Temperament and Phrenological developments are similar 
io your own ! Do this, and you are safe, you are happy : fail to 
do this, and you marry sorrow and reg 

But, if this principle hold true of the other faculties, how much 
so of the social? If they be unlike; if Amativeness or 
Friendship he strong in the one and weak in the other, the former 
will be all tenderness and affection, but the latter, too cold-hearted 
to reciprocate them, which will put the affectionate one upon the 
rack, besides other items of disagreement certainly not less i 
tial. Of all other points of dissimilarity, those in regard to the 
social faculties are the most momentous, and disagreement here 
the most DISASTROUS! See to it. therefore, those of you who have 
large domestic organs, that you marry one in whom they are als* 
lar«-e, and not pre-engaged, or fastened on another. 
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In case your own excesses or defects are liable, if equally devel- 
oped in a companion, to endanger your happiness, or prove injuri- 
ous to your offspring, it may be best to violate this rule by choosing 
a companion whose qualities are the opposite of your own in these 
injurious extremes. Thus, if your Cautiousness be deficient, you 
should not marry one in whom it is also small, lest your combined 
imprudences keep you both always in difficulty ; but you should 
select a companion having this organ large, one who will take 
care of things, and stand sentinel for you both, warn you of ap- 
proaching danger, and check your imprudences. Though these ad- 
monitions may at times annoy you, still, if you bear in mind the 
good conferred upon you by this dissimilarity, it will only tend to 
increase your love, especially as this course was pointed out by in- 
tellect and required by your own good. But if Cautiousness be sci 
excessive in you as to produce irresolution, procrastination, or 
cowardice, you require a companion in whom it is less, who will be 
bold and prompt, and encourage you to action, as well as dispel 
your groundless fears. Their carelessness may often make you 
afraid, yet this evil is less than its excessive development in both 
Still, a full and equal development of it in each is altogether pre- 
ferable. 

If Acquisitiveness be small in yourself, you should by no means 
marry one in whom this organ is also small, lest the combined ex- 
travagance of both and the economy of neither, bring you to pov- 
erty, and keep you there; but you should choose a frugal, acquisi- 
tive, industrious companion ; one who will make good bargains, 
hold on to the purse-strings, save every thing, and check your 
profuseness. Though this parsimony may sometimes disgust you, 
yet, by recollecting that this very quality benefits yourself, this 
dissimilarity will only serve to increase your mutual esteem and 
affection. And yet, unless you saw, in the light of this principle, 
that this disagreement worked out your oum personal good as well 
as theirs, and was dictated by intellect, evil consequences would 
almost inevitably grow out of it. But by " agreeing to disagree" 
for the sake of the common good, this opposition of qualities, in- 
stead of breaking in upon your affections, will only strengthen 
them. 

But these exceptions to this rule are few, and can occur onh 
upon the animal propensities or lower sentiments. On no account 
should they ever occur in reference to the moral sentiments or inteJ. 
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led. Agreement here is indispensable to true connubial lore ; 
while disagreement here, is fatal to domestic happiness. This law- 
is imperative. Whoever marries in violation of it, mulst abide the 
consequences, and they will be found to be terribly severe. 

If, however, your own animal propensities predominate. 
should by no means marry one whose animal nature also predomi- 
nate-., for this will cause a perpetual strife, and a continual boiling 
Over of the; animal natures of both. Nor should you marry one 
whose sentiments predomh ate ; fust, because their goodness will be 
a living, ever present reproof to your badness, tormenting you con- 
tinually, (for moral purity always rebukes selfishness;) and. secondly , 
because your propensities will be a perpetual thorn in the side of 
your moral companion. As well marry a chicken to a hawk, or a 
lamb to a wolf, as high moral sentiments to predominant animal 
passions. But, say you, if I must neither many one having the 
propensities predominant, nor one of predominant moral sentiments, 
what shall I do, whom shall I marry? I'll tell thee, friend : Don't 
many at all. Your own good demands this course. The farther 
you keep from the marriage state, the better for yourself and all 
concerned. Till you rid yourself of your selfishness — till your 
moral sentiments rule — you are neither fit to marry, nor to mingle 
with your fellow-men at all. Your Selfishness renders you i 
gorily miserable, and also all with whom you have to do. So have 
as little to do with your fellow-men as possible, both on your oton 
account and on theirs. Above all, avoid this closest of all coi 
and especially refrain from becoming a parent, lest you render your 
posterity miserable by entailing upon them that animal organization 
which torments yourself. 

An extremely active Temperament forms another exception to 
this rule. When both parents are extremely active and nervous, 
their children will be liable to precocity, and subject to a premature 
death. For the same reason, too, persons having small chests and 
weak vital powers, should not become parents, but should off-set 
these defects by opposite qualities in their companions, not in order 
thereby to promote connubial love, which will be weakened by this 
course"; hut, on account of offspring. The domestic felicity of pa- 
rents, and indeed of the whole family, is greatly augmented or 
diminished bv the good or bad dispositions of the children, by their 
life and health, their sickness c r death, &c. &c. ; hence, this matter 
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becomes an item of no inconsiderable consequence to be taken into 
account in selecting a husband or wife. 

Since th£ subject has thus inadvertently been broached, I will 
just allude to the manifest impropriety of choosing companions 
who have any hereditary tendency to mental or physical diseases, 
such as insanity, consumption, scrofula, apoplexy, &c, and show 
the importance of choosing a companion who is qualified to become 
the parent of healthy, moral, and intelligent offspring : although 
to show what qualities are requisite in parents as -parents, in order 
to prepare them to impart to their children the most desirable phys- 
ical and mental qualities, does not come within the design of this 
work; it being reserved for one on "Hereditary Descent, its 
Laws and Facts," which will be published in connecxon with the 
* Phrenological Journal." (See Prospectus.) 

The leading principle of Phrenology in regard to marriage, to- 
gether with its reasons, is now before the reader. But the next 
inquiry is, How can this harmony be effected ? By what means, 
and in what way, can it be brought about 1 for, to know how to 
obtain this harmony, is quite as important as the harmony itself. 
The answers of Phrenology here, also, are clear and directly in 
point, and its directions so plain that " he that runs may read." 
They are — 



FIRST. STUDY YOURSELF THOROUGHLY. 

Study both your physical organization and your phrenological 
developments. Ascertain your own qualities, and that will tell you 
just what qualities you require in a companion, to harmonize with 
them. I say, study yourself phrenologically ; because no other 
method is equally satisfactory or certain. Without a knowledge 
of this science, your Self-Esteem, if large, will magnify all your 
good qualities, and throw the mantle of charity over your defects : 
or, the deficiency of this organ with large Conscientiousness, will give 
you too low and humble an opinion of yourself; magnifying your 
faults and hiding from you your good qualities. Our own or^ani 
zation constitutes the medium, or the colored glasses, through which 
we look at all subjects, ourselves included. If that organization be 
defective, that is, if our characters be faulty, our standard of self- 
estimation is erroneous, and our self-knowledge proportionably clefi- 
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cient or defective. But, in case Phrenology be true, it affords cer- 
tain and tangible data for self-examination — data that cannot be 
mistaken — so that it leaves scarcely a possibility of our being de- 
ceived or mistaken in regard to our real characters: especially 
when we combine our own consciousness with a knowledge of our 
phrenological developments. 

Secondly. — Phrenology will also tell you the true character and 
disposition of your intended, and thereby show wherein each is 
adapted to the other, or discover their want of adaptation. Modem 
courtship is little else thai) a school of deception. The time I 
previous!) appointed, the bestdnjss is put on; the mouth put in 
prim and set oil' with artificial smiles; the gentleman arrayed in his 
Ix'st broadcloth, and the lady dressed in the tip of the fashion, and 
COrsetted too tight to breathe freely or appear naturally ; fine say- 
ings, well spiced with (lattery, cut and dried before-hand; faults all 
hid, and virtues set in the fore-ground ; and everything white- 
washed for the occasion. And, what is even worse, the night season 
is usually chosen; whereas this, the most momentous and eventful 
business of our lives, should be transacted in open day-light, when 
both parties are fully themselves, and have all their faculties in 
vigorous exercise. Is there any shame or deformity in this i 
requiring the shades of darkness to screen them? Let courting bf 
done in the day time, with an open heart, and in your every day 
clothes. The one main object of courtship should be, to become ac- 
quainted, especially with each other's FAULTS J for, if the partien 
marry, they are sure to find out these bad qualities ; but it will the a 
be too late. In trying to cheat the other party by concealing your 
faults, you are only cheating yourselves ; for, how can those love 
you whom you have deceived ? and how can you live happily to- 
gether when you both find yourselves taken in by each other? 
Hence, you should freely disclose — your faults especially: your 
virtues will exhibit themselves. Besides, persons in love are quite 
liable enough to be blind to the faults of their sweet-hearts, with- 
out any attempts to keep these faults concealed. The great dan- 
ger the mam point to be guarded against — is, a relapse, a re-ac- 
tion \rrii: marriage; which will be effectually prevented or indu- 
ced by both disclosing or concealing their faults before marriage. 

But even in case your intended should follow this almost univer- 
sal custom of practising these harmless (?) deceptions, a knowledge 
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of Phrenology, with one scrutarjzing glance, strips the character 
of all artificial deceptions that can be thrown around it, and furnishes 
an unerring index of character, talents, tastes, sentiments, pre-dis- 
positions, &c. ; for the developments can neither be inflated nor de- 
pressed to suit the occasion, but are fixed and permanent signs of 
the naked character, just as it will be found to be on acquaintance. 
This science, therefore, is an invaluable directory to candidates for 
marriage. If it were studied and applied, there would be no more 
need of making a bad choice, or of mistaking a poor husband or wife 
for a good one, than of mistaking a thistle for a rose. 

But if you have not sufficient time to study it so as to apply it 
with the requisite certainty for yourself, you can employ the ser- 
vices of an experienced practical Phrenologist, or if this cannot be 
done, a comparison of charts, carefully prepared by him, may an- 
swer. At this course, you smile in ridicule ; but what is there in it 
at all absurd, or even improper ? Is it improper to ascertain the 
qualities of each other ? Certainly not : whereas it is ridiculous to 
marry a stranger, or even one of whose qualities you know but lit- 
tle. Does this absurdity then consist in the proposed means of ob 
taining this knowledge 1 In what else can it consist ? The only 
reason for smiling at this proposed method is, that it is novel, which 
evinces the folly, not of this method, but of the laugher. Let such 
laugh on ; for, they laugh only at themselves ; but let those who 
would avail themselves of an assistant superior to all others, observe 
the heads of their intended, and marry phrenologically. And let 
matrimony, instead of being treated lightly, and as a matter of 
merriment, which is usually the case, be regarded by both parties, 
and also by their friends, as it really is — the most momentous busi 
ness of our lives. 

If to this it be objected, that Cupid is blind, and though I have 
told how to select a suitable companion, yet, what is even more im- 
portant, I have not shown how to get in love with the one selected • 
I reply, by admitting the truth of the quaint adage, that " where 
love falls, it falls flat:' I know full well that mankind generally 
fall in love, whereas they should get in love ; and that, from time 
immemorial, Cupid has been blind ; but Phrenology opens his eyes 
and shows how to love intellectually In order to do this, you 
have only to 
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RECTIFY YOUR STANDARD OF ESTEEM AND ADMIRATION. 

If Cupid has always been blind, he has always blindly followed 
ail/iiii-'i/mii. We fall in, lore with whatever we admire and esteem, 
and with that only. The young man who admires a delicate hand 
or handsome figure, a pretty foot and ancle, or a fine set of teeth, a 
small waist or find bast, a beautiful face, or genteel manners most, 
will tall in love with one possessing the admired quality, and be- 
canue she possesses it. But he who admires moral purity, or supe- 
rior talents, or piety, or tenderness of love, will love a woman pos- 
sessing these qualities, and on account of this : Is not 

this proposition founded in a law of mind? Who can controvert 
or essentially modify it 1 To you whose experii les yon to 

judge feelingly in regard to this matter, I make my appeal for its 
correctness. 

This point being established, it follows that whoever regards 
particular forms of the head, or certain phrenological developments, 
ns indications of those qualities of mind admired, will fall in love 
with one having these developments just as deeply and 
ally as with one having a pretty face, handsome figure, fcc^ when 
they are admired, and for precisely the tame reason — namely, be- 
otntse they arc admired. Why should this not be the ease I lay 
position that love follows admiration, embodies the entire experience 
of mankind, and is invulnerable; and the c ons eq u ent inference 
that those who admire an excellent head, will surely fall in love 
with it. is conclusive. Whatever, therefore, a young man or wo- 
man admires most, whether personal beauty, a sweet smile, a talent 
tor music, or poetry, or painting, or high intellectual or moral at- 
tainments, or kindness, or industry, or frugality, or wit, or strong 
common sense, or a well formed head, as indicating a superior 
mind or excellent feelings, will be fallen in love with first. To 
this rule, there can be no exception. By applying it, you can 
guide vour love in any channel pointed out by intellect, or sanc- 
tioned by the moral sentiments. This principle is to your love what 
the helm is to a ship, and' intellect should be the pilot. Let your in- 
tellect and higher sentiments rectify your standard of admiration 
and esteem, and this will effectually govern your love, and guide it 
into the peaceful haven of connubial bliss. 
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Allow me to add, that my own experience accords entirely with 
this principle, besides fully confirming the preceding, namely, that 
of selecting a companion by the developments. I say, with empha- 
sis, and from experience, that I would place more confidence in a 
good phrenological head, in connexion with a good physical orga- 
nization and training, than in ten years acquaintance and courtship, 
added to all the recommendations that can be produced. They never 
vary, never deceive ; while the latter may be only outside appear- 
ances. How often have they deceived the most cautious ? So of- 
ten — so egregiously — that choosing a companion has been appro- 
priately compared to buying a ticket in a lottery. You may draw 
a prize, but the chances are ten to one that you will draw a blank ; 
and if a blank only, it might be endured, but a blank here, is a- con- 
tinual eye-sore, a perpetual fountain j) bitterness. In hundreds of 
instances have I seen the course here proposed, of courting and 
marrying by the developments, followed, and in as many instances 
have been called upon professionally to decide on the fitness and 
the adaptation of the parties to each other, and never saw one ter- 
minate any other way than happily. I stake my reputation as a 
Phrenologist on the success of this direction properly applied, and 
am entirely willing to abide any evil consequences resulting from its 
failure. 

But, continues our objector, though you show us how to makf 
our choice, and then how to get in love with the object chosen, yet 
it is quite as important that you show us how to get the object of 
our choice in love with us. I reply, that Phrenology discovers at a 
glance the " blind side" of every one, and thus shows you just how 
successfully to address them — just how to take them ; but as mv 
present object is rather to point out the course to be pursued before 
marriage, I shall waive this point for the present. After I have 
shown you how to marry, I shall give directions to the married hi 
exciting and perpetuating each other's love, and living affection- 
ately and happily together. Suffice it for the present to say that 
in case the affections of the other party are not previously enp-aeed 
very little difficulty need be apprehended about engaging them • 
for, both young men and young women are apt to get in love quite 
easily enough without effort. In fact, the great difficulty consist* 
in keeping them from loving till they are fully matured and we. 
pared for marriage. 
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And now, goc>d reader, let us pause and review the groun< 
ready gone over. The three points thus far presented, are: 

1. THE POWER OF THE DOMESTIC FACULTIES OVER THE HAPPINESS OR 
» MISERY OF MANKIND. 

2. LET YOUR COMPANION BE SIMILAR TO YOURSELF. 

3. RECTIFY FOUR STANDARD OF ESTEEM AND ADMIRATION, and thi- 

will enable you to control your love. 

If this last direction should call out the question, " By what model 
shall we rectify our standard ? On what pi i/irip/es shall this esteem 
and admiration be based ?" I answer, on 

A FULL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

This, according to Phrenology, is one main condition of vrrtue 
and happiness. Not only docs their proper exercise give a gresj 
amount of enjoyment of the purest, highest kind, hut the action of 

the other faculties can be productive of pleasure tm/y when exer- 
cised in harmony with them, and under their sanction. This con- 
stitutes the phrenological definition of virtue — its principal condi- 
tion of enjoyment—and is the Mom/ Law of Phrenology. Th< 
ercise of the animal propensities without their sanction, or in oppo- 
sition to their dictates, constitutes that violation of this law whicr 
brings down its penalties upon the head oi the offender. Bj ihe 
still, small voice of these sentiments, man instinctively /> > U that hi 
should be governed. He is intuitively conscious of his obligation tc 
yield obedience to their mandates. He feels their dictates to rx 
imperious and sovereign. When large Acquisitiveness would fair 
lake what belongs to another, Conscientiousness, even though lea 
in size, resists the enticement with more energy and success than 
Acquisu.N eness urges it. It is only after the moral sentiments have 
been disarmed of' their power by having been perverted, that they 
allow the propensities to lead astray. No exercise of these pro- 
pensities without their sanction, or at least in opposition to it, can 
ultimately produce happiness, but always pain. It is a law of our 
nature thai selfishness and sin— only other names for the predomi- 
nance of the propensities— should invariably punish themselves; 
and on the other hand, that virtue and moral purity— only other 
nanies for the Rscendency of the moral sentiments properly directed- 
const.tute their own reward, and make their possessor happy. To 
enjoy any relation, and especially the dom estic relati ons, your own 
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moral facu ties must first be exercised and gratified ; and, to do this, 
you require their full development in your companion, so that this 
companion may continually and agreeably excite and gratify your 
own moral faculties. But in case your own moral sentiments are. 
feeble, you should certainly not marry, as already shown. If, there- 
fore, you do not wish to be put in perpetual torment, by having 
your own propensities continually excited by their predominance in 
your companion, or if you would inhale, clay by day, and year by 
year, the balmy breezes of high moral sentiments, of pure and holy 
emotion, see to it, I beseech you, that you choose a companion 
having large moral organs, so that your own may be continually 
and agreeably excited, and never outraged. 

To woman this principle applies with double force : first, because 
she is much more under the power, and subject to the caprice of her 
husband than he is to hers, and therefore her happiness depends 
more on his being a good-feeling man, than his happiness depends 
on her good feelings ; but what is more, man is less likely to be 
moral and virtuous than woman : that is, woman has generally 
better moral developments than man ; and, secondly, woman is more 
social, affectionate, and domestic than man ; that is, she enjoys a 
good husband, and suffers from a bad one, more than it is possible 
for man to enjoy from a good wife, or suffer from a bad one. 

The reader hardly requires to be told that a predominance of the 
moral sentiments is indicated by a high head, and one that is long, 
especially on the top ; but, that a large neck, and a thick, broad, 
conical head, one that runs up as it were towards a peak upon the 
top, somewhat resembling a cone, largest at the base, and neither 
high nor long, indicates the ascendency of th"e propensities. Do 
not marry a man with a low, wide, flat head ; for, however fascina- 
ting, genteel, polite, tender, plausible, or winning he may be, you 
will repent the day of your espousal. I would not have you marry 
a head too long, or too thin, lest your husband should lack the re- 
quisite force of mind and energy of character to support yourself 
and children ; but, marry a well proportioned head and body. In 
my work on education, pp. 33 to 44, I have shown that, other 
things being equal, the best heads are those in which the organs 
are the most evenly and harmoniously developed and balanced — a 
principle which should be borne in mind in selecting companions for 
life ; for, the better their characters, the greater the enjoyment you will 
derive from their SQciety and affection, and, education and other things 
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txnng right, the more equally developed their organs, the more per- 
fect will be their characters and the greater the amount of brain in 
your head that will be called into action by them, and, consequently, 
t/i< greater your happiness. 

Let us n)w look at a few illustrations and applications of our 
second leading principle, namely, The importance of marrying so 
as to gratify the whole brain, or the moral and intellectual faculties 
in conjunction with the propensities, rather than to gratify the pro- 
pensities merely. If your standard of admiration be beauty, and 
you love and marry this quality, you gratify Amativeneas only, com- 
bined perhaps with Ideality and Form, so that but a small portion 
of your brain is exercised or gratified, nor that long ; for, beauty 
soon fades, and with it all your pleasure connected with man 
leaving your other faculties liable to be / ■ n ed, and you in a fair 
way to drag out a miserable life of connubial wretchedness, and all 
because your standard of admiration was erroneous. 

So, if you admire a singing-bird, and love and marry her because 
she gratifies your organ of Tune, combined with one or two others. 
the cares of a family, blended with another kind of music, are liable 
to drown the tones of the piano or harp, and compel you to exclaim 
with Micah, " Ye have taken away my Gods ! what have I more ?" 
If Acquisitiveness determine your choice, and you love and 
marry for riches, though you may gratify a single faculty, and that 
a lower propensity, still, you thereby violate the main law already 
presented, which requires the ascendency and dictation of the moral 
sentiments, and incur its penalties. Married gold soon vanishes ; 
but. even though it remain, the other party cannot fail soon to dis- 
cover your real motive for marrying, so that this very money is al- 
most sure to become a bone of contention between you for life. 
No ! you cannot violate this law without incurring its penalties, 
and they are terribly severe, because the law broken is so all-impor- 
tant, the rage of American gentlemen seems to be for rich wives 
and small waists — both curses to any man. The habits of women 
brought up in affluence, are any thing but those calculated to make 
a husband happy. They usually know little or nothing of domes- 
tic matters; are neither able nor willing to work ; and, worst of 
all. are fashionable! — which is only another name for " a whitened 
sepulchre," full of hypocrisy ; fashionable life being only one 
continual round of deception, and a tissue of hollow-hearted preten- 
sions. Rnrely have such much sterling sense, much energy of char 
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acter, or power of intellect. They expect all around them to be 
their waiters, to have their every whim gratified, and all their re- 
quisitions implicitly obeyed. And then, too, most of them have 
been in love, and many of them several times over. The parties 
they have attended, and the company they have seen, have brought 
with them love scenes and blighted affections, till their elements of 
love have been seared and frost-bitten by disappointment. Nor do 
those who marry for wealth often secure to themselves even that 
very wealth for which they married, and to obtain which they vio- 
lated the sacred relations of matrimony; for, rich girls, besides 
being generally destitute of both industry and economy, are gene- 
rally extravagant in their expenditures, and require servants enough 
about them to dissipate a fortune. They generally have insatiable 
wants, yet feel that they deserve to be indulged in every thing, be- 
cause they placed their husbands under obligation to them by bring- 
ing them a dowery. And then the mere idea of living on the monej 
of a wife, and of being supported by her, is enough to tantalize 
any man of an independent spirit too much for endurance. What 
spirited husband would not prefer to support both himself and wife, 
rather than submit to this perpetual bondage of obligation. To 
live upon a father, or take a patrimony from him, is quite bad 
enough ; but to run in debt to a wife, and owe her a living, is a 
little too aggravating for endurance, especially if there be not 
perfect cordiality between the two, which cannot be the case 
in money matches. Better hang yourself, or drown yourself, or any 
thing else, rather than marry for money. Whoever violates the 
sacred relations of matrimony by marrying mainly for riches, should 
be, and is cursed, and deserves to drink deep, to drink through life, 
to drink to its very dregs, of the cup of matrimonial bitterness : nor 
does he merit our pity, for his punishment is just. 

" W T hat !" you exclaim, " should the ridu never marry 1" It is 
not against riches as such that I exclaim, but against those things 
that usually accompany them. I have elsewhere shown, that the 
possession of great wealth violates a law of man's constitution and 
therefore brings its punishments along with it. These punishments 
are inseparable from wealth, and, therefore, follow it into married 
life as well as every where else. Wherever riches go, they entail 
unhappiness, and parents who leave their children wealthy, in this 
very act entail a curse upon them proportionate to the amount left 
them above a mere competency, including the means of intellectual 
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and moral improvement Let facts be my vouchers. Do they not 
bear me out in this assertion ? Take it which ever way you please, 
rich girls make poor wives, and yet they are the first selected. 
Shame on sordid wife-seekers, or, rather, monet/-seekers ; for, it is 
not a wife that they seek, but only filthy lucre! They violate all 
their other faculties simply to gratify miserly Acquisitiveness ! Verily 
such " have their reward !" 

Still, I would not have you marry a companion from the depths 
of poverty ; for, extremes either way are unfavorable. The prayer 
of Agur, " Give me neither poverty nor riches" is the golden me- 
dium in this respect. 

And to you, young ladies, let me say with great emphasis, that 
those who court and marry you because you are rich, will make 
you rue the day of your pecuniary espousals. They care not foi 
you, but only for your money, and when they get that, will he Ind- 
ole to neglect or abuse you, and probably squander it, leaving you 
destitute, and abandoning you to your fate. 

Above all, do not marry a soft and delicate hand ; for, soft hands 
necessarily accompany soft brains, and a mind too soft to be sensi- 
ble ; because the whole organization, mental and physical, partakes 
of one and the same character ; so that a soft, pliable, yielding, 
delicate hand indicates a predominance of the same characteristic 
throughout. Such may do for a parlor toy, but not for a wife or 
mother. 

Ladies take too much pride in cultivating delicacy and soitness; 
refusing to labor, lest they should spoil their hands. But if work- 
ing spoils the hands, its absence spoils the brain ; for, labor, or at 
least a great degree of exercise, is indispensable to vigor and strength 
of body, and this, to a vigorous brain and strong mind. Marry 
a working, industrious, young lady, whose constitution is strong, 
flesh solid, and health unimpaired by confinement, bad habits, or 
late hours. Give me a plain, home-spun farmer's daughter, and 
you may have all the rich and fashionable belles of our cities and 

villages. 

Marrying small waists is attended with consequences scarcely 
less disastrous than marrying rich and fashionable girls. An am- 
ply developed chest is a sure indication of a naturally vigorous con- 
stitution and a strong hold on life ; while small waists indi- 
cate small and feeble vital organs, a delicate constitution, sickly 
offspring, and a short life. Bewar* of them, therefore, unless you 
5 # 
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wish your hearts broken by the early death of your wife and chil- 
dren. Temperance ladies have wisely adopted the excellent motto, 
" Total abstinence, or no husbands:' Let men adopt the equally 
important motto, " Natural waists, or no wives." Tight-lacing is 
gradual suicide, and almost certain infanticide, besides exciting im- 
pure feelings.* 

But to return to the necessity of amply developed moral organs 
in a companion and parent. A story or two from real life will il- 
lustrate and enforce this point better than all the reasonings that 
can be adduced. It was in a country village, and just before tea- 
time on a scorching hot day, that a boy, returning tired and hungry 
from the blackberry field, entered the store of a very pious mem- 
ber of a church, and asked how much he would give for the ber- 
ries. " A sixpence," answered the man of prayer, though bis prac- 
ticed eyed saw that they were amply worth double that sum. On 
turning them out, the poor boy saw that he had not obtained half 

* The" object of the ladies in thus padding some parts and compressing others, 
is, to make themselves, not better, but the more handsome ; though corslets de- 
stroy the very beauty they are designed to impart; for, beauty depends upen 
health, and tight-lacing impairs this, and makes them thin, scrawny, and pale, 
(nor can rouge supply the place of the rosy cheek of health,) besides shortening 
the period of youth. Better far adopt the Chinese method of lacing the feet, or 
even the Flat-head Indian method of compressing the head; for, the compression 
of no other part is as equally detrimental as that of the waist, because it retards 
the action of the vital organs, which sustain life. Abundance of exercise and 
fresh air, is the best recipe for promoting beauty. Those who keep up the tone 
and vigor of their physical organs, will be sprightly and interesting, and, even 
ihough coarse-featured, yet their freshness, wide-awake appearance, and the ani- 
mated glow of their cheeks, will make a far deeper impression than laced but 
sickly beauty. A tight-laced woman always reminds me of a foolish woman. 

But, since the late Parisian fashions discard corslets, I hope this crving evil 
will be arrested; for, if it progresses twenty years longer as it has for the twenty 
years past, it will kill off all our American ladies, and leave only our lar^e-waist- 
ed, full-chested, Dutch-rigged, hearty Irish and German girls for wives ami 
mothers. Words cannot express my deep-toned indignation at the evils inflicted 
on the present and rising generation, by this death-dealing practice. It is high 
time to speak out, and warn fashion-loving women of the sin and danger of ti"ht- 
lacing; and also for men who wish healthy wives and offspring to °shun small 
waists, and patronise full chests. Still men are mostly in blame ; for, women 
would never dress thus except to accommodate the perverted taste of the gen- 
tlemen. 

For a full exposition of the evils of this practice, the reader is respectfully 
referred to my work on this subject, just published, which is well illustrated 
with appropriate engravings. 
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their value, and began to cry ; for his heart was set upon this 
money to procure a much desired gratification. "A bargain is a 
mii,'' .said the praying man of little conscience, as he ordered 
die berries prepared for the supper-table. "Do let the boy have 
his berries or their full value," said his conscientious and benevolent 
wife. This occasioned an altercation which ended in the wife's 
crying along with the boy, and refusing to partake of the berries, 
and even of her supper. How could Bhe relish a repast the pur- 
chase of which outraged her Conscientiousness and Benevolence, as 
well as exposed her husband's utter want of moral principle and 
good feeling! But if Conscientiousness and Benevolence had been 
in him also ; if, when he saw that the sobbing boy repented 
ol hi u and had no1 been paid enough for his berrii 

had seen him pa) the boy the full value of In- id of 

swindling him because he could, she would have admired the nobh 
act, loved her husband the better for bis stanch integrity, and i 
the berries with increased relish. How could she love a cheat'! 
How avoid apprehending that this utter waul of kindness and jus- 
tice would sooner or later be manifested towards herself or chil- 
dren 1* 

Another wife of great kindness and a nice sense of justice, saw 
her husband wrong her mother, and prove ungrateful as well as 
untrue to his promises, and declared that for ever after this, she 
loathed and even hated him. 

Another wife caught her husband in a trifling deception, unim- 
portant in itself, and not calculated to injure any one, but it threvf 
her into such an agony of feeling that the cold drops of perspiration 
red her face; the color fled from her cheeks ; hope departed 
from her soul, and she became almost deranged ; nor is the impres- 
eliaced to this day, though she never saw a similar instance. 
This single, trifling deception reversed her Conscientiousness, and 
this came near reversing even her devoted love for him. 

Reader, suppose you bury your face m your hands, and think over 
similar occurrences between husbands and wives, which have fallen 
under your own observation, and then ask yourself, if all the gold in 
Christen lorn would tempt you to be similarly situated ? And if 

* The sequal of this story is, '•)•>' (1:i ' m ' xt January, this praying ch< 
imprison* i f< r stealing. The wife's grief on the occasion of the be i 
fling compared with thai on his being imprisoned; ye« such a result might have 

Jl cheat a boy out of a cent, niil 
bis fellow-men in larger matters. 
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you ask how to avoid such a fate, I answer, marry a companion ha- 
ving amply developed moral organs. 

These remarks have incidentally evolved another principle, which 
accounts for a phenomenon of frequent occurrence, namely, the fact 
that some husbands and wives can neither live together nor apart. 
Their organs of Adhesiveness make them love each other too well 
to be happy when separated, yet some of their other faculties, hav- 
ing become reversed, repel a close contact, and forbid their living 
together. Both love and yet hate each other, and are in a dilemma, 
either horn of which is most painful, yet both might have been 
nvoided by marrying one of kindred developments. 

In marrying a wit or a talker merely, though the brilliant 
scintillations of the former, or the garrulity of the latter, may amuse 
i)r delight you for the time being, yet you will derive no permanent 
..■•atisfaction from these qualities, for there will be no common bond 
-of kindred feeling to assimilate your souls and hold each spell-bound 
<i»t the shrine of the others' intellectual or moral excellence. Though 
Chese qualities are good in their places, yet they should be allowed 
no more weight in the scale which determines your choice of a 
companion for life, than the size of these organs compared with 
(he rest of the brain. Still, if these are superadded to a fine moral 
and intellectual organization, you are the gainer to the amount of 
♦he pleasure they afford. 

Other facts and illustrations of this subject might be added to any 
extent ; but these render it too plain, too apparent to require them, 
or to require those of an opposite character, showing how it is that 
the high moral sentiments of each promote the happiness of the 
other. Without the strictest fidelity of each party to the other 

— without unreserved candor and perfect good faith, reciprocal 

love cannot exist ; for, that esteem will be destroyed on which as 
already shown, true love can alone be founded. 

A similar train of remark applies to marrying an economist or a 
worker. Each is excellent in its place, though subordinate to the 
character as a whole. Many men, especially in choosing a second 
wife, are governed by her known qualifications as a house-keeper 
mainly, and marry industry and economy. Though these traits of 
character are excellent, yet a good house-keeper is far from being a 
good wife. A good house-keeper, but a poor wife, may indeed 
prepare you a good dinner, and keep her house and children neal 
»nl ttfy, yet this is but a part of the office of a wife ; who, besides 
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all her household duties, has those of a far higher order to perform. 
She should soothe you with her sympathies, divert your trouhled 
mind by her smiles and caresses, and make the whole family happy 
by the gentleness, of her manners, and the native goodness of her 
heart* 
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Far be it from me to underrate a good house-keeper as a constitu- 
ent part of a good wife. On the other hand, I know her value, 
tnd I tell every young man that he cannot have a good wife witli- 
)\d her being a good house-keeper,, any more than he can live by 
tread alone ; and, I tell you, young ladies, that to be good wives, 
fou must be good house-keepers. True, this is but one duty, but it 
u a most important one. You cannot love a husband without wish- 
Ug to make him happy, and to do this, you most know how to 
economize; how to make his hard-earned money go Bfl far as pos- 
sible, and procure as many of the comforts of lite as can m 
obtained with it ; how to prepare his meals properly, and gratify 
his appetite; how to make his home agreeable, and feed and clothe 
lis children ; how to make and mend things promotive of his com- 
fort ; and how to wait on him; for there is a certain mysterious 
irtomething in the relations subsisting; between husbands and wives 
which renders the meal prepared by a beloved wile tar more pala- 
table than the same meal prepared by a servant: an agreeable 
bev< rage still more agreeable by its being served by her ; and even 
a bitter medicine less bitter. For the correctness of this remark, I 
appeal to every man who has a good cook and house-keeper in the 
person of his wife— the others are incapable of judging. To all 
young men in search of a good wife, let me say with emphasis, Let 
the woman of your choice be familiar with the kitchen and the 
smoothing iron. If to these she adds those graces and accomplish- 
ments requisite to shine in the parlor, so much the better ; but at 
all events, select a good house-keeper. 1 despise the modern notion 
that fashionable young ladies must know little of kitclun duties — 
that a wife must be too pretty and too accomplished to work. As 
soon would I deem it a recommendation in a woman not to know 
how to eat or deep I What ! a woman put herself in the market 
for a husband when she d>es not know how to make bread and 
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wash dishes ! She certainly will impose on the man she marries ; 
for, no other quality or talent can compensate for the absence oj 
inactivity of the working talent. 

These remarks involve ingenuity on the part of a good wife ; for 
it is very convenient to have a wife who can use her needle in 
making linen, cotton, and other garments for her husband and chil- 
dren ; repairing garments, making convenient articles, &c. &c, as 
well as in turning off every kind of household-work. Every girl 
should be taught to sew, spin, weave, make dresses, &c, as well as 
to sweep, wash, cook, &c. Before you " pop the question," see 
what kind of bread your intended can make; for I assure you 
that home-made bread is better and cheaper than baker's bread! 
To young men who are poor, and even to those in moderate circum - 
stances, these qualifications are invaluable, and even indispensable j 
and to the rich, especially in these times of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment and uncertainty, they are scarcely less so. 

And let the ladies, before giving their assent, see to it that thd I 
would-be husbands have some occupation which can be relied upou 
to support a family. Industry and economy are invaluable recom- 
mendations that will rarely be wanting in a good husband. Tht 
man who is without them, may possibly make a good one, yet bu 
must have virtues many and rare to offset for these deficiencies 
Shun the dandy : dismiss the young man of leisure w T ho has drawiu 
his support from a father's pocket. If he can love you, (which vt 
doubtful,) he cannot support you, and therefore, at the farthest., 
cannot be more than half a husband, just as you can be only a pai f. 
of a wife if you do not understand domestic matters. Get a whole. 
wife or husband, or none ; for, while you require congeniality of 
feeling as the foundation, you also require these as no inconsidera- 
ble parts of the superstructure. 
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Duty to his subject, perhaps requires that the Author should draw 
ft beau-ideal head, as a model of a well-balanced character ; yet 
things of this kind can hardly be put on paper. The rule's al- 
ready presented, together with the accompanying cut (No. 8), will 
present the principles which should govern this point. It may be 
summed un in a well-balanced and a uniform head and character 
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An uncommon head iad i uncommon character, whicn may 

be very good in some things, but is liable to be defective 01 
in others. Such heads may be good, but are not the best Cut 
No. 9 was drawn from a head fairly developed in all its parts, with 
excellent moral, and amply developed social faculties, and with 
good perceptive and fair reasoning organs. Its owner is an ex 
cellent specimen of a superior wife and mother. 





No. 3. Highly moral and intellectual Head. No. 9. A well balanced 1! 

Cut No. 8, was taken from a woman noted for superior talents 
and high moral qualities, a natural lady, a first-rate house-keeper, 
and an invaluable wife. This class of female heads is rare, few- 
women having their intellectual lobe as amply developed, yet one 
that I esteem above all others, though perhaps less and 

perfect. Her high, wide, and ample forehead, indicates superior 
judgment, great penetration, and especially a faculty to contrive 
and manage. In point of size and activity, her brain is more than 
ordinary while her temperament is of the finest and firmest quality, 
and her person of good size, with much sprightliness and sti 
combined. She has a full supply of auburn-colored hair, which 
indicates great delicacy, sensitiveness, and exquisiteness 
the keenest perceptions, amounting almost to intuitive know 
a brilliant fancy, a refined taste, and high-toned moral purity; The 
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main difficulty accompanying this temperament is its liability to 
excessive sensitiveness, and consequent debility, — its activity being 
too great for its strength ; but this lady combines great activity 
and delicacy with great strength of constitution. 

This prepares the way for a few general remarks on the im- 
portance of 

A GOOD PHYSICAL ORGANIZATION AND A STRONG CONSTITUTION. 

Another leading element in this standard of admiration should 
be, a good physical organization, or a strong, healthy constitution. 
On the importance of health in a companion and parent, it is hardly 
necessary to dwell. Nine tenths of the pains experienced by mo- 
vers as mothers, have their origin in feeble constitutions or physi- 
:al debility ; and delicate, sickly, peevish, scrofulous, consumptive, 
jhort-lived children, owe their pains while alive, and their pre- 
mature death, to the feeble, broken constitutions of their parents. 
And, what is more, the state of the mind takes its origin from that 
of the body. Hence, those who are subject to dyspepsy, liver-com- 
plaint, indigestion, ennui, a sour stomach, heart-burn, hypochondria 
Sec. &c. — all only different forms of the same disease, namely, the 
morbid excitement or predominance of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem — are continually oppressed with sad, melancholy feelings ; 
with that depression of spirits which turns every thing into occa- 
sions of trouble, and sees impending misfortunes in every trifling 
Jibing. It renders them miserable, and all connected with them 
unhappy. But, how much more enjoyment can be taken in the 
company of a husband or wife who always has a cheerful and 
happy flow of spirits ; who is free from sickness and requires no 
nursing ; who is always healthy and able to endure fatigue and ex- 
posure, and -to take a rural ramble, or turn off a smart day's work : 
who does not sink under misfortune, and is not the creature of mor- 
bid feeling, Sac, than in the company of a companion who is mis- 
anthropic, irritable, weakly, and often requires the doctor, or con- 
tinually excites your sympathy. Both should be healthy, or forego 
not the pleasures of matrimony, but its pains ; for, no chronic in- 
valid can enjoy life, much less married life. 

In the light of the importance of health in a companion and pa- 
rent, look at nearly all the ladies' fashions of the present day ! Are 
they not directly calculated to destroy the health and ruin the con 
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Ktitutions of most of our ladies, so that they must be patched up by 
using tea, coffee, and tltose ten thousand other nostrums employed 
by invalid ladies ? Let the medical profession, and especially th€ 
venders of quack medicines, but speak out on the subject, and they 
wdl astonish all. I refer to females, not because their health is 
more important, or their debility more disastrous, but be 
are generally more sickly. Behold their pale and sir] 
their feeble, measured movements; their care-worn, pitiable 1 
their extreme delicacy and frailness; their deficient vital orgaM 
and excessive nervousness; their miserably small waists, and sfim, 
feeble muscles; their sufferings as mothers, and their mental and 
physical debility ! And all caused by their ignorantly or fashiona- 
bly violating the laws of Physiology! Even girls must be kept 
shut up in-doors, and laced tight at that, and never be allowed tr, 
romp, because it is so ungenteel for a girl to romp. No ! she must 
be a lady before her time, and therefore must never race or romp 
Shame on such mothers ! Shame on such green ladies ! for, vnripi 
fruit is neither agreeable nor wholesome. Let girls romp, and Id 
them range hill and dale in search of flowers, berries, or any otha 
object of amusement or attraction: let them bathe often, skip the 
rope, and take a smart ride on horseback; often interspersing thes< 
amusements with a turn at sweeping or washing, in order thereby 
to develop their vital organs, and thus lay a substantial ph] 
foundation for becoming good wives and mothers. The w 
romps usually make the best wives, while quiet, still, demure, se- 
date and sedentary girls are not worth having. 

The English understand this principle, and hence encourage 
rambling, riding, hunting, &c. ; and, accordingly their ladies make 
much more hale, healthy, rosy-cheeked wives and mothers than 
American ladies, who fastidiously regard these healthful exercises 
as improper for ladies! though breathing is equally so. But Ame- 
rican ladies are waking up to the importance of studying Physiolo- 
gy, a few lessons in which will soon bring them also to adopt a 
similar course. Healthy women will then be in demand ; but deli- 
cate, \\\siu\\ons fashionables neglected. 

Confinement often induces gloomy feelings, if not -peevishness, 
which may usually be dispelled by a smart walk or ride, or by rec- 
reation. Many wives suffer extremely from debility and bad feel- 
ings, induced by excessive care and labor, and by seldom taking 
6 
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I ,'iat recreation which is as indispensable to mental health and hap- 
piness as food is to physical enjoyment. 

Many husbands could not more effectually promote their own 
happiness, as well as that of their companions, than by diverting 
them by means of a ride, sail, ramble, a visit to the Museum, pass- 
ing an afternoon or evening with a friend, spending an hour in cul- 
tivating the garden, &c. To every husband, I say with emphasis, 
•' Take special care of the health of your wife ;" for, it is an in- 
valuable treasure. 

In passing, I will just remark, that good size is important in 
rives and mothers. A small stature is objectionable in a woman, 
>eeause little women usually have too much activity for their 
strength, and, consequently, feeble constitutions; hence they die 
foung, and besides, being nervous, suffer extremely as mothers. 
But those of good size, generally have much better health, far 
greater powers of endurance, and more strength of mind, though 
perhaps less brilliancy of talent : besides, being the parents of much 
larger, finer, and more healthy offspring. As a class, they are bet- 
ter every way, except merely in point of exquisiteness of feeling, 
which, in that excess in which most small women have it, is most 
fernicious. 

For many years, the fact that small women were preferred, and 
that young ladies tried to render themselves small, was to me a 
perfect mystery, tut that mystery was solved when Physiology 
taught me that small persons had proportionally move feeling, with 
less strength. Having too little vital stamina to perfect their bodies, 
like exotic plants they bloom before their time, and are sickly and 
feeble. This extreme susceptibility of feeling is the ground of their 
preference ; whereas, it should be the very ground of their rejection ; 
for, besides that physical inability which occasions their diminished 
size, their offspring are small, feeble, and few. And if this cause 

continue to operate upon the rising race, we shall soon be what 

we are fast becoming — a nation of dwarfs, mentally as well as 
physically, gmall parents may indeed have smart apd brilliant 
children, yet they will be precocious, and hence almost swe to die 
voung 
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. In concluding the directions for choosing a companion, I say, 
marry so as to gratify, not one faculty, nor a few faculties merely, 
but all of them; for, it is the harmonious exercise and gratification 
of them all, which constitutes the very pinnacle of human enjoy- 
ment. But if you cannot do this in its full extent, which might, 
perhaps, be too sweet a cup for erring mortals to drink, unmingled 
with any bitter, then gratify as many as possible, or, rather, the 
largest possible amount of brain. If you are prevented from aitain- 
mg this very achme of human bliss, ascend as high in the scale as 
you can ; but, in doing this, you must begin right. Let no one 
quality of body or mind, however desirable, determine your choice, 
but examine the character as a whole. And also bear in mind the 
fact, that our tastes vary much between youth and mature age. 
In the former period, the animal feelings are much more vigorous 
\han in after life, yet by far the greatest and the best portion of 
ife is that passed after the propensities begin to wane. Let those 
fouth, therefore, in whom Amativeness especially, is strong and 
irdent, or who seek to marry for -personal beaut;/, remember that 
mis ground of preference is not to continue always, and hence, It 
them cater, not for their animal natures mainly, but for their I 
er moral and intellectual faculties, whose fountains of hap] 
never dry up, and whose streams of pleasure are always pore, 
sweet, rich, wholesome, and abundant. 

HINTS IN REFERENCE TO CONDUCTING COURTSHIP. 

To make a good selection, is by no means the only important 
point connected with getting married. The proper method of con- 
ducting the courtship, is almost as much so. In forming the matri- 
monial relations, let special care be taken properly to blend the 
qualities and assimilate the affections of each with those of the 
other Let the social faculties be to marriage what the head- 
waters of the Mississippi are to that noble river, while the other 
faculties represent its branches. When these tributaries join the 
main river while running in a contrary direction, the consequences 
will be a constant boiling and commotion of their waters through 
life; but when they mute while both are flowing on m a similar 
direction, this harmonious union swells your flood of joy and happi- 
ness till its deep and expansive waters glide smoothly on to the vast 
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ocean of eternal bliss. Not only should the faculties be similar in 
point of size, but, from the first, they should be trained so as to act 
in unison and harmony with those of the other. Instead of this, 
many begin married life by arraying their faculties against 
those of their companions; — by saying, in action if not in words, " I 
will let you know, in the beginning, that I am not to be ruled by 
you, and will do as I please." But in so doing, they are planting 
thorns under pillows of down, on which they are compelled to lie — 
but not rest — through life ; for, every unpleasant feeling during 
courtship, is sure to have its bitter taste through life. How often 
do petty feelings of pride, proceeding from the jealousy, or distrust, or 
guilty conscience of the complaining party, construe a fancied neg- 
lect or imaginary provocation, wholly undesigned by the other, 
into occasions of disaffection, which frequently widen into recipro- 
cal coldness, if not into mutual accusations, and thereby break off, 
at least for a time, their growing attachments, leaving both mofit 
wretched. Each loves the other, and yet, while their affections in- 
cline them one way, their pride or Combativeness drives them th-e 
other. This clashing of the faculties, is the most unhappy state of 
mind imaginable. Beware how you set your faculties at war with 
each other ; for, it is like cutting off your nose to spite your face. 
Why make yourself most miserable merely to tease and torment the 
object of your affections, or rather jealousy ? Recollect your lia- 
bility to become jealous without cause, in consequence of the prin- 
ciple explained on page 25, and therefore, make abundant allow- 
ances, as well for yourself as for your intended. Close the breach ; 
heal the wound ; make mutual concessions ; and never let your 
pride conflict with love. And let young gentlemen, especially, re- 
member that they are more liable to give occasions of offence than 
young ladies ; for, it is almost impossible for a woman who is in 
love, to be the aggressor, or ill-treat the object of that love. And 
then, too, young ladies suffer more from these interruptions than 
young men, because their attachments are so much stronger and more 
tender, and they have so much less to divert their minds from the 
cause of their grief. Follow the advice already given, in first 
choosing intellectually, and then let no petty feeling of pride or 
anger interrupt your love. Give no occasion of offence, and be 
slow to receive one. The acknowledged principle that we dislike 
those we have injured, shows that those who are angry first or most, 
are usually the most in fault. 
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On this point, a great diversity of opinion exists. The number 
of years is not material, buAhe vigor and youthfulness of the 
stitution a»lone are important ; for, some arc older at twenty I 
others at twenty-five. Never ask how many years old one is, but 
only how much animal and mental vigor, or how much youthful- 
ness and ardor there is. A broken constitution begins to decline at 
seventeen, while a strong, unimpaired constitution is in its prill 
forty. These remarks apply both to the absolute age suitabl 
marrying, and to the comparative ages of the two parties. I incline 
to the opinion, that between twenty and thirty is the age 
by nature, and the one most suitable in itself; yet persons from s ! 
lived families mature much earlier, and are inclined to marry much 
younger, than those from long-lived families. The Scriptures in- 
form us, that those before the flood who lived to so great an 
did not marry till from sixty to a hundred and fifty years old. This 
discloses a principle which will be found universally true ; thai 
who are inclined to marry very young, are prematurely developed 
throughout, and die early. Individual exceptions may occur, yet 
this principle forms a law of our being. 

Franklin, in a letter to a newly married friend, advocated i 
marriages, on the ground that nature would indicate the I 
able time, by imparting the requisite feelings or instincts, li. 
he was philosophically right, but practically to 
on referring to those causes which develope Amathrewss 
turely. Let nature have her perfect work, and she will indicate 
the proper time by implanting the requisite feelings, but that ,. 
cial state of society in which we live, violates her laws, and < 
her to lead him wofully astray in this respect. One thn 
tain that at all events, marriage should be postponed till the growth 
is completed, the physical organization well nigh consolidated, the 
judgment fully matured, and both parties have obtained a good 
practical knowledge of Physiology, as well as of the best method of 
nursing and educating children. 

Early marriages have one important advanta<re,--that ot the 

more easily assimilating the feelings, and adapting the habits to 

each Other but the disadvantage of a judgment too immature to 

select the best object of affection ; while late marriages have a dit- 

6* 
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advantage of fai greater magnitude,— that of marrying a second or 
a twentieth love, which is well nigh sufficient, as we shall present- 
ly see, for ever to blast true connubial love. As society now is, it 
is my unequivocal opinion, that very early marriages, say from 
fifteen to twenty, are the best, if not* almos^indispensable to virtue 
and connubial happiness. Of the two erils, of marrying without 
judgment, or with judgment but without love, choose the former, 
for it is the least. But a more conclusive reason for this opinion 
will be given under a subsequent head. 

AN IMPROPER OBJECTION TO EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Many mothers object to their daughters' marrying young, on the 
ground that married women not only take little or no enjoyment, 
but are rendered unhappy by the cares of the family, and by being 
shut out from all the pleasures of society. What an idea this 1 
What a reflection on this heaven-born institution. Those whom 
marriage renders unhappy, or even whose pleasures it abridges, 
better not marry at all. 

But what is the origin of this almost blasphemous idea ? Why 
that all the pleasures of young ladies are summed up in — attending 
balls, parties, sleigh-rides, pleasure-excursions, in love-scrapes, court- 
ing, flirting with the beaux to secure a more advantageous match, 
and things of this class ! It certainly can have no other origin, 
and is an impious reflection on the marriage institution and the 
family relations. I scorn the mother, I pity the daughter, who 
would postpone marriage an hour to allow the latter an opportunity 
to take a little more pleasure before marriage shuts her out from 
the world and its pleasures. (?) In so doing, they condemn marriage 
as a necessary evil, and imply that matrimony is that hateful 
altar on the burning embers of which woman must be sacri- 
ficed, with all her hopes and prospects — that married life is a 
slavish, an intolerable drudgery, and therefore to be postponed as 
long as possible. And to those women who do postpone marriage 
from this wicked motive, married life is all that they fear • for they 
marry from interest, not from love, and therefore experience all the 
miseries, and none of the blessings, already described. Those 
mothers who entertain so repugnant an idea of marriage, only show 
what kind of wives and mothers they have been. The sooner this 
relation is entered into, after the intellect of the parties is sufficiently 
matured to choose the proper object, the better. 
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But some do choose not to marry at all, out prefer a life of sin- 
gle-blessedness I grant that it is better not to marry at all, than to 
marry a bad husband or wife, or even a poor one, (not poor in 
fortune, but poverty-struck in mental or moral qualities) ; for, it is 
obviously better to let the social organs remain unexercised, than to 
have them reversed or painfully exercised. I also grant, that, 
taking an even chance, there is more prospect of marrying a bad oi 
a poor husband or wife than there is of marrying a good one ; still 
follow the principles laid down in this work, and I will stand spon- 
sor for the result ; that is, if you can find one to marry. But to 
find the proper one is the main difficulty. 

" Hie labor, hoc opus est." 

Especially is it difficult to find a good wife ; because, modern edu 
cation has just about ruined our young women and girls, as will be 
fully shown in our chapter on "female education." Still, not- 
withstanding all the difficulty connected with finding a good com- 
panion, marriage is just as much a part of our nature as talkn 
eating, and therefore, cannot be dispensed with without a 
detriment. If the social organs be small, domestic enjoyment » 
proportionably circumscribed. If they be large, but unexercised, 
they leave an aching void, a craving after something which they do 
not have, a longing for a kindred spirit which they cannot find, or 
which, if they do find but do not marry, renders the matter still 
worse: for, true love cannot flourish alone, but intwines its affec- 
tionate tendrils around some lovely object which it can make* 
own. Deliver me from love when either unrequited or ungraded. 
Hence, I really pity those young people, especially young ladies. 
whose domestic feelings are so strong, and whose hearts are gushing 
fountains overflowing with love and tandem** but who have no 
object on which to bestow them. Do you not pity P"mg 
dove Without ite mate 7 Such anomalies rarely if ever occur. 
Qature nor should they occur in reference to man or woman, wto 
I ^so much enjoyment in loving, and suffers so much from * 

absei- How many maiden ladies who are every way quah- 
absence. xi j doomed tQ hve ^ 



mar 
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tunate class are the very BEST of the sex — those whose feelings of 
love are of that exquisite character which, once disappointed, for 
ever afterward refuse to violate the sacredness of their first love by 
a second engagement. Some of them are doubtless too particular, 
others too cautious, but the majority too tenderly endeared to some 
congenial spirit ever to cast an eye of love upon any other than him 
who bore off, only to blight, their first full-blooming affections. Let 
them not be ridiculed, but rather let them be commended for being 
thus true to nature, or, rather, for having so much nature in them. 
And then, too, they render themselves very useful in families, neigh- 
borhoods, and societies, especially religious, as teachers, nurses, 
makers of garments, &c. But they should not expect to live as 
long or as happily as they would, had they married well while 
young. 

But to those whose social organs are large and also active, Phren 
ology says, with all the emphasis of a law of our being, added to 
all the penalties of its infraction — Marry ! Marry soon, or else 
cease exercising your social faculties ; because, besides foregoing 
the virtuous pleasures of that quiet, unchecked, and reciprocal exer- 
cise of the social faculties afforded by marriage, their ungrati- 
Jied action, or else their vicious indulgence — one of which must 
accompany their every exercise in the unmarried — though it may 
afford temporary pleasure, is sure to poison or pollute the foun- 
tain of love, and to render all its succeeding streams full of bitter- 
ness and wo ! 

Phrenology, therefore, recognises and enforces this, one of the first 
commands of God to man : " Be ye fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth" Become husbands, wives, and parents • so that 
your social faculties may have full scope for action, together with a 
delightful object for the combined exercise of the other faculties * * 
and, that you may leave a name and a race to " rise up and call 
you blessed." You cannot be a whole man or woman unless all 
your faculties are brought into pleasurable action upon their legiti- 
mate objects ; or when they are perverted. 

Many persons, particularly young men, refuse to marry esne- 
cially " these hard times, because they cannot support a wife in the 
style they wish. To this, I reply, that a good wife will care less 
for the style in which she is supported than for you. She will 
cheerfully conform to your necessities, and be happy with you in a 
log-cabin. She will even help you support yourself. To support 
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a good wife, even if she have children, is really less expensive than 
to board alone, besides being one of the surest means of acquiring 
property, as is shown page 26. This false pride of wishing to sup- 
port a wife in style, is really pernicious in its influences on yourself, 
and even on woman, who thinks, when this idea is rife, " Well, 
I'm married now, and I'll live in just the style I prefer," and this 
diverts her mind from the qualities of a good mother, to those of a 
fashionable lady. It also encourages young ladies to strain every 
point in order to show off in fine style, so that, when a young man 
finally becomes able to marry and dash out in splendid style, he 
may know where to find a show- 1 ' help-mate." Is not this mis- 
chievous idea directly calculated to divert its entertainers from the 
one distinct and only proper motive of marriage, namely. 
enjoyment ? Is it not calculated to promote a fashionable, com- 
pany-seeking, company-entertaining spirit, and to encroach upon 
do'mestic enjoyment, and even to supplant it 1 However, those who 
see fit to marry a show, may do it, and reap what they sow 
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Do not, however, marry for a home merely, unless you wish to 
become even more destitute with one than without one; tor, it is 
on the same footing with " marrying for money." (See page 51.) 
I know a lady, who, when an orphan girl, lived with a relative 
who abused her beyond measure, and who, at an early age, married, 
not because she had the least spark of affection for her husband, 
but to free herself from her uncle, and be independent of her friends. 
To use her own expression, " I jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the lire." I will not enter into particulars, but suffice it to say, 
that she describes her situation as horrible beyond all description, 
and that of her daughters as scarcely less so; because thai father 
who should have lored and cherished his daughters for her sake 
as well as his his own. hates and abuses them on her account. And 
all, not for any fault in her, for she has an excellent head, socially, 
intellectually, and morally, but because she violated the law of 
marriage by marrying for a home ; and a lone:, dreary, dark, and 
awful twenty years has she been paying the dreadful forfeit. She 
could not live with hei husband, because his physical abuse was in- 
tolerable, and therefore obtained a divorce; nor could she live sep- 
arated from aim, on account of her children : so that her suiFerings 
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cannot be ended whik she lives. What a long and most awfully 
wretched life would the timely perusal of this work have saved her ! 
and is it too much to expect that the principles here laid down, and 
the advice given, will save many a worthy youth from being ship- 
wrecked upon the rocks and shoals of unpropitious marriage ? " He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear." He that has his die yet to cast, 
let him beware ! 
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Marriage is a matter exclusively your own ; because, you alone 
must abide its consequences. No person, not even a parent, has 
the least right to interfere or dictate in this matter. I never knew 
a marriage made to please another, turn out any otherwise than 
most unhappily. 

I know a lady who, to please a widowed mother, and provide 
her a home, (property she did not need,) married a man for whom 
she had not one spark of love, and who, to obtain her, had art 
fully courted the mother more than the daughter. Her marriage 
was the destruction of all her pleasures, and the grave of that very 
mother who had persuaded her daughter into it. Because the moth- 
er would not give him the command of a. thousand dollars, (it was 
this thousand dollars that he courted and married !) the interest of 
which was her main support, he became her enemy, and made hei 
life most wretched, and then exposed her in such a manner as to 
cause her death as effectually as if he had poisoned her. The 
mother thus ruined her obedient daughter by insisting upon her 
marrying a man she never loved, and thereby ended her own life. 
How forcibly this illustrates the evil of marrying except from pure 
love, from congeniality of soul. 

Parents can no more love for their children than they can cat or 
sleep, or breathe, or die and go to heaven for them. They may 
give wholesome advice merely, but should leave the entire decision 
to the unbiased judgment of the parties themselves, who mainly are 
to experience the consequences of their choice. Besides such is 
imman nature, that to oppose lovers, or to speak against the per- 
son beloved, only increases their desire and determination to marry. 
The beloved one is considered as abused, and this sympathy 
strengthens love, and weakens the influence of those who oppose 
and thereby furthers the match by preparing the way for an elope 
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mcnt. Many a run-away match would never have taken place but 
for opposition or interference. Parents are mostly to be blamed tor 
these elopements. Their children many partly out of Spite, and to 
be contrary. Their very natures tell them that this inte: I 
unjust — as it really is — and this excites Comba&Teness, Kim 
and Self-Esteem, in combination with tbe Social Faculties, to 
erful and even blind resistance — which turmoil of the faculties has- 
tens the match. Let the affections of a daughter be once slightly 
enlisted in your favor, and then let the "old folks" start an n; 
Hon, and you may feel sure of your prize. If she did not love you 
before, she will now that you are persecuted. Is not this a princi- 
ple of our nature? Then, why ever oppose a marriage \ fi 
with them mildly, and then throw on them the responsibility, and 
they will give it up a thousand times sooner than when op] 
Never disinherit, or threaten to disinherit, a child far marrying 
against your wilh If you wish a daughter to many a man whom 
you do not wish her to marry, oppose her, and she will be sun to 
marry him ; so also in reference to a son. 

" But," says a parent, " if I let my daughter alone, she will mar- 
ry against my will, and you say, if I oppose her, she will « mal. 
surance doubly sure.' What, then, thaU 1 do V Don't do much 
about it; and, after properly counselling your child, .arc as little 
about any disastrous results as maybe; for, your opposition will 
only make matters worse, by setting your daughter sgamsl you, as 
well as by promoting the disagreeable match; SO that your best 
course is, patiently to endure what you cannot cure if you try. 

The fact is, however, that such shoviA, and might be the rela- 
tions between parents and children, that the latter would apply to 
parents*/ *" advice on the first pulsation of love. Let the father 
properly train his daughter, and she will bring her first love-letter 
io him] and give him an opportunity to cherish, a suitable affection, 
and to 'nip an improper one in the germ, before it has time to do 

any harm. 

There is, however, one way of effectually preventing an improper 
natch and that is, not to allow your child, era with any 

Nvhom'vou are unwilling they should marry. How cruel as well as 
uniust to allow a daughter to associate with a young man till the 
affect ions of both are riveted, and then forbid her marrying l.im' 
Forbid all association, or consent cheerfully to the marriage 
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" But," answers a purse-proud mother, " my daughter, (impudent 
huzzy !) has fallen in love with our hired man ! How could I pre- 
vent their being together and exchanging love-looks V Good 
madam, if your hired man be immoral or unworthy, exclude him 
from your family ; if he be intelligent or worthy, he may be as 
good as your daughter is, even though a laborer; for, labor is 
highly promotive of every virtue. If you are still determined that 
your daughter shall not marry a poor man, and yet if you must 
have a young man to do your drudgery, I see no other way but to 
hire a rich young man to do that drudgery, or else to break your 
daughter's heart, and render her miserable for life. 

DO NOT MARRY AN INTEMPERATE COMPANION. 

So many and so aggravated are the instances of matrimonial suf- 
fering produced by marrying companions, especially husbands, of 
intemperate habits, that a passing allusion merely to this subject is 
all that is required. Intemperance is the parent of all the vices, 
because (as shown in my work on " Intemperance founded on 
Phrenology and Physiology,) such is the relation between the body 
and the base of the brain, or the animal propensities, that the stim- 
ulant afforded by alcoholic drinks excites these animal propensities 
more relatively than it does the moral sentiments or intellect, and 
hence induces viee in all its forms, as well as every species of bad 
habits. 

Do not flatter yourself that your intended is only a moderate or 
an occasional drinker ; for, moderate drinking is the only cause of 
besotted drunkenness, as well as the main high road to all the 
wretchedness and crime accompanying it. How alcoholic drinks de- 
base and degrade the man or woman ! nor is it any palliation that only 
an occasional glass of wine or porter is taken, and taken genteelly ; 
for, the more genteel, the worse, and the more dangerous. I never 
see a young lady tip off a glass of wine in company, without think- 
ing what a miserable wife she will make ! Wine is as bad espe- 
cially for ladies and the higher or sedentary classes, as rum or 
brandy is for the laboring; because it stimulates them quite as 
much, and it is this very stimulus that does the mischief To 
every young man, then, I say, Bo not marry a wife who'drinks' 
even wine or porter ; for, as sure as you do, you will rue the day 
of your marriage. You will find her irritable and peevish, and any 
thing but agreeable ; and liable not to be virtuous ; because it L 
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conceded, on all hands, that every form of alcoholic drinks t-xcilcs 
Amativenees, which exposes any woman, when slightly exhilarated, 
(I do not mean intoxicated,) to be taken advantage of. If th< 
hilarating effects of ardent spirit render a man liable to be takei 
advantage of in business — and this is conceded on all hands; for, 
the most effectual way to take advantage of a man is first to treat 
him, not till he is drunk, but till he becomes excited and exhila- 
rated — then surely the exhilaration produced by any kind of a 
spirit, even by wine, exposes her also to be taken unawares, and 
robbed of her most costly jewel. No win< -drinking in,, mm is 
safe, even though she drinks only enough to become somewhat 
exhilarated ; for it is the exhilaration — whether of wine or stn 
liquors is immaterial — that does the mischief. Let those voung 
men who gallant the ladies home from halls and parties where wine 
is drank, be my vouchers. Hence for a woman to drink wine or any 
kind of exhilarating drinks, I deem immodest and even gross vul- 
garity. 

If this allusion be deemed improper, surely it is far more so for 
a woman to drink even wine. Only wine-drinking women 
object to it, and they know it to be TRUE. 

And to every young woman, I would say, with great emphi 
adopt the motto, " Total abstinence or no husband f* for then 
world of philosophy in every word of it. The philosophy of the 
" total abstinence" is, that unless a young mat abstains totally 
every form and degree of intoxicating drinks, Le is in (hum. r, aye, 
almost sure to become a drunkard, and not only to neglect to pro- 
vide for a wife, but to drink up even her earnings. abus- 
ing her. The philosophy of the last clause, " or no husband, 1 
that it is infinitely better to have no husband than a drunken one. 
I appeal to you, wives and mothers o( drinking husbands, if you 
would not infinitely prefer never to have married? If words are 
not utterly inadequate to describe your sorrows and your sufferings, 
both on your own account and on account of your childn 

Do not flatter yourselves, that you can wean even an occasional 
wine drinker from his cups by love and persuasion. Ardent spirit 
at fust, kindles up the fires of love into the fierce flames of burning 
licentiousness, which burn out every element of love, and d - 
, ery vestige of pure affection. It over-excites Amatoveness, and 
thereby finally destroys it,— producing at first, unbridled libertinism, 
and then an utter barrenness ol love ; besides the other 

7 
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faculties of the drinker against his o svn consort, and those of the 
wife against her drinking husband. Read my work on " Intempe- 
rance," and you will never wish to marry even a moderate drinker, 
though it be of wine only. 

But, another direction, still more important if possible than either 
that precedes it, and one more intimately associated with the virtue 
and well-being of man than any yet given — it is, 

DO NOT ALLOW THE DOMESTIC FACULTIES TO BECOME ENGAGED UNTIL 
YOU HAVE MADE YOUR CHOICE, AND OBTAINED CONSENT. 

It has already been shown, pp. 24-34, that no small part of 
man's happiness or misery depends upon the condition of his Social 
Faculties ; and also, that domestic enjoyment can be secured only 
by obedience to the laws of their constitution, while domestic 'misery 
is the inevitable consequence of their infraction. Let it ever be 
remembered that love is one of the most sacred elements of our 
nature* and the most dangerous with which to tamper. It is 
a very beautiful and delicately contrived organ, producing the 
most delightful results, but easily thrown out of repair — like a 
tender plant, the delicate fibres of which incline gradually to 
intwine themselves around ' its beloved one, uniting two willing 
hearts by a thousand endearing ties, and making of " twain one 
flesh :" but they are easily torn asunder, and then adieu to the joys 
of connubial bliss ! but prepare to meet the impending penalties 
attached to the violation of those laws w T hich govern the Social 
relations. The domestic faculties are easily violated and seared. 
It is with them as with seared or violated Conscientiousness, Bene- 
volence, Approbativeness, Veneration, &c. Thus, how pungent 
how wcrwhelming, are the first compunctions of a guilty con- 
science .' but every new violation wears off its tender edge and 
blunts the moral sensibilities, and persisted in, soon effectually si- 
lences and sears it. So, when Approbativeness in a child, espe- 
cially in a girl, is first wounded by reproof or reproach, her feeling 
of shame .and mortification are so intolerable that she knows not 
where to hide her head, crimsoned with the blush cf shame and 

* What is called sudden love, has its origin mainly in the action of Amative. 

ness, and is another name for animal passion. True love is of slower growth 

-always mutual and reciprocal, and founded in esteem, and in an admiration of 

moral aiu ir ^lectualnuali.ies, while suddei love is excitsdbv physical charms 
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sense :f disgrace. But reproaches and blame admii few 

times. Bear this faculty so effectually that she holds up a hold and 
brazen face to all the reproaches that can be heap d upon her ; 
being callous to all sense of shame and regard for character. So, 
also, t one whose heart is all alive to the miseries of sensith i 
ings, sees an animal killed for the first time, or a fellow-being 
ed with pain, reversed Benevolence inflicts even greater agony than 
that endured by the object pitied ; yet, a few such s 
tually harden the heart and drown the voice of pity as even to 
pare him to take part in causing pain or lolling animals. lbs 
Benevolence is seared, never again to experience thai exquisitive- 
nessof pity which accompanied its primitive, unviolated '• 
So, in regard to Veneration, when the name of God is profi 
with Ideality, when vulgarity is witnessed; with Cautiousi 
when danger is frequently incurred ; and SO with every ether facul- 
ty. This principle applies with peculiar lone to the social facul- 
ties. And since these organs are very large, the evils attendant 
upon their violation are proportionally great 

But how are these faculties seared ? What constitutes their vio- 
lation? The interruption of love. This— this alone— -is ca] 
•of violating and searing them. Interrupted love places its sufferer 
precisely in the same position, in regard to loving subsequently, that 
violated Conscientiousness does in regard to moral principle, or be- 
ing disgraced does in regard to character, or witnessing pain doe? 
in regard to subsequent sympathy. To love after this interruption 
with the same purity and tenderness as before, is as utterly imp 
ble as to enjoy the same unblemished moral purity after the goad- 
ings of a guilty conscience have been endured for months or 
as he could before this faculty was violated : or to f© 1 
tender sympathy for suffering in others, after scene, ol .1 
been witnessed as Ion- as that love has been interrupt- 
more impossible. As this interruption violates several lai 
the injury inflicted, and pain endured, are so much the greater than 
the mere searing o\' a single organ, such as Ck>nscientionsness, or Be- 
nevolence, or Approbativeness, 8tc, It is also proportional 
more injurious to all the other faculties, on account ot that intimate 
reciprocal intercommunication already shown to subsist between the 
social and the other organs. Interrupted love causes the feverish 
and painful action of the social organs, and this causes the rnorhul 
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and painful action of the other faculties, and converts all their joys 
and pleasures into pains and sorrows. 

If exception be taken to this view of interrupted love, I have only 
to say, that this doctrine of searing, or hardening, or blunting the 
faculties, by violating their legitimate and natural action, is a law 
of our nature, and supported by innumerable facts in the history 
of almost every individual. What possible exception to this law 
can free the social organs from the evil effects of its action 1 Do 
not facts, drawn from the experience of those whose love has been 
interrupted, bear out this principle ? Then let candidates for mar- 
riage remember this all-important law of mind. See to it, that 
your love is never interrupted. Do not allow your affections to be- 
come engaged, till you have made your choice, and are certain of 
marriage. 

This courting by the quarter, " here a little and there a little," is 
one of the greatest evils of the day. This getting a little in love 
with Julia, and then a little with Eliza, and a little more with Mary, 
-this fashionable flirtation and coquetry of both sexes — is ruinous 
to the domestic affections ; besides, effectually preventing the for- 
mation of true connubial love. Though I consider this dissipation 
of the affections one of the greatest sins against Heaven, ourselves, 
and the one trifled with, that can be committed, (because a direct 
and palpable violation of one of the most important laws and sacred 
elements of our nature — the law and element of love,) yet I urge it 
solely on the ground of selfish motives, and purely in consideration 
of its effect upon your own happiness. 

Young men commence courting long before they think of marry- 
ing, and where they entertain no thoughts of marriage* They 
fritter away their own affections, and pride themselves on their 
conquests over the female heart ; triumphing in having so nicely 
fooled them. They pursue this sinful course so far as to drive their 
pitiable victims, one after another, fium respectable society ,f who, 
becoming disgraced, retaliate by heaping upon them ell the indigni- 

* An infallible sign that a young man's intentions are improper, is his trying 
to excite your Amativeness. If he loves you, he will never appeal to th. ( feel- 
ing, because he respects you too much for that. And then the woman who'aJlows 
a man to take advantage of her just to compel him to marry her, is lost and 
heartless in the last degree, and utterly destitute of moral principle as well as 
firtue 

t Man it seldom drives from society. Do what he may, woman, aye virtuom 
and ever, jnmu woman, rarely excludes him from her list of visitors, if of niton, 
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ties and impositions which the fertile imagination of woman can in- 
vent or execute. Nearly all this wide-spread crime and Buffi 

connected with public and private licentiousness and prostitution, 
has its origin in these unmeaning courtships — this premature love — 
this blighting of the affections. And every young man who courts 
without intending to marry, is throwing himself or 1. 
into this hell upon earth.f And most of the blame rests on v 
men, because they take the liberty of paying their adi to the 

ladies, and discontinuing them, at pleasure, and thereby mainly 
cause this vice. 

True, young ladies sometimes " set their caps," sometimes court 
very haul by their bewitching smiles and affectionate mannen 
the natural language of Ainativcness, or that backward reclining 
and affectionate roll of the toad which expresses love ; by their soft 
and persuasive accents ; by their low dresses, artificial forms, and 
many other unnatural and affected ways and means of attracin 
tention and exciting love ; but women never court till they have 
been in love and experienced its interruption — till their first and 
most tender fibres of love have been frost-bitten by disappoint- 
ment. 

But man is a self -privileged character He may not only violate 
the laws of his own social nature with impunity, but he may even 
trample upon the affections of woman. He may even carry this 
sinful indulgence to almost any length, and yet be caressed and 
smiled tenderly upon by woman ; aye, even by mtwm woman. 
He may call out, only to blast, the glowing affections of i 
lady after another, and yet his addresses be cordially welcom< 
others. Surely a gentleman is at perfect liberty to pay his ad- 
nut where is the point of propricty-thc Rubicon of v.rtue-the transaction of 
wUehMi exclude either sex from respectable soaety I Is it hat one false 
step which now constitutes the boundary between Virtue and vice ? Or, rather 
to*Zerl of that false step 1 Certainly not ! but ll is all that leads to and 
, / , an 1 induces it It is this carting u#ka« marrymg. torn -the 
£ZL of licentious, as well as Us main, procuring cause, and therefore 
• e U .l-o wnrae than its consummation merely. 
' n t;^ in the Connecticut State ft**, UN mm never mimed; 

I 2 h I- U have lost their wives, and - had parted from their w.ves 

"5 I the en. 2 were committed which carried them to prison. Leaving only 

?;::,! cfi":; who at *. ■** ..- * ** fan ^^ ,^ *. „««,*. 

of (lie conjugal relation. intemperate, 7S sold liquors, 90 lett 

tailors, and 19 soldiers. ^ 
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dresses, not only to a lady, but even to the ladies, although he doe* 
not once entertain the thought of marrying his sweet-heart, or, 
rather, his victim. Oh, man, how depraved ! Oh, woman, how 
strangely blind to your own rights and interests ! Ah ! little does 
he think that he is planting thorns in his own side, and taking into 
his own bosom a promethean vulture, to gnaw for ever at his own 
heart's core. No ! he cannot thus violate these most sacred rela- 
tions without thereby bringing down upon his own head all the 
righteous retributions which his depraved nature can bear. He has 
sown the wind, and must now reap the whirlwind. He has seared 
his social affections so deeply, so thoroughly, so effectually, that 
when, at last, he wishes to marry, he is incapable of loving. He 
marries, but is necessarily cold-hearted towards his wife, which of 
course renders her wretched, if not jealous, and reverses the facul- 
ties of both towards each other ; making both most miserable for 
life. This induces contention and mutual recrimination, if not un- 
faithfulness, and imbitters the marriage relations through life ; and 
well it may. 

This very cause, besides inducing most of that unblushing 
public and private prostitution already alluded to, renders a 
large portion of the marriages of the present day unhappy. Good 
people mourn over this result, but do not once dream of its cause. 
They even pray for moral reform, yet do the very things that in- 
crease the evil. Do you see yonder godly mother, weeping over 
her fallen son, and remonstrating with him in tones of a mother's 
tenderness and importunity ? That very mother prevented that very 
son's marrying the girl he dearly loved, because she was poor, and 
this interruption of his love was the direct and procuring cause of 
his ruin ; for, if she had allowed him to marry this beloved one, he 
never would have thought of giving his " strength unto strange 
women." True, the mother ruined her son ignorantly, but none 
the less effectually. That son next courts another virtuous fair 
one, engages her affections, . and ruins her, or else leaves her 
broken-hearted, so that she is the more easily ruined by others and 
thus prepares the way for her becoming an inmate of a house 
" whose steps take hold on hell." Meanwhile, this godly (? proud) 
mother prays daily for the « Magdalen cause," and gives monthly 
to Moral Reform Societies* She means no harm (only to have 

• I adjure you, Editors of tins class of papers, and Managers ot these Societies 
not to give this work one word of commendation, lest you pollute your p ae ' 
With Vhr-nolozv. and help on that yery cause in which you pretend to labor ail 
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her son many wealth or fashion), but does wickedly, and ignorantr? 
perpetrates a crime of the blackest die. Ah, proud, but foolish 

mother! Oh, ruined and abandoned ion! Uas, ' retched vic- 
tims!! ]f fhe painful consequences attached to this violation of 
the .social feelings by this courting and loving without marrying, 

were, confined to the principal offender, all would be 
every voluntary agent has an undoubted privilege of doing for him- 
self as he pleases, yet he alone should abide the dreadful i 
quences; but he certainly has no " Divine right" to plant thorns 
of anguish under the pillow of his wife, or, ratber, of his victim, 
(for a wife he cannot have) ; not to mention the evils brought upon 
his children by this disagreeable state of feeling between their 
parents. 

I say, then, with emphasis, that no man should ever pay hi 
es to any woman, until he has made his . 

him in making that choice. He should first make bis selection in- 
tellectually, and love afterward. He should go about the matter 
coolly and with judgment, just as be would undertake any • 
important matter. No man or woman, when blinded by love, is in 
a fit state to judge advantageously as to what he or she requin s, or 
who is adapted to his or her wants. I know, indeed, that this doe- 
trine of choosing first and loving afterward, of excluding love 
from the couneils, and of choosing 'by and with tin 
intellect and moral sentiments, is entirely at variance with tbe feel- 
ings of the young and the customs of society ; but, for '.• 
ness, 1 appeal to the common sense — not to the experience, (for so 
few try this plan,) of ever) reader. Is not this the only proper 
method, and the one most likely to result happily ? Yet, why ap- 

hundred fold more effectually than you are now doing. I have struck t! 
fountain of this corrupt stream ; but do not lend me a helping hand, for yon will 
be doing more good than you now are. And, ye Editors of the N. Y. (>!• 
N Y. Evangelist, (Zion's Herald and Zion's Watchman excepted) and other 
religious papers and periodicals, see to it that you never mention Phrenology, 
except with a sneer, nor advocate any of its moral or philanthropic bearings, 
. r effectually they may promote that very end for which you labor, lest ■ 
btain rule .n the kingdom o( h Soul; but rather let the 
that now rein the religious world, oppose every step of this David oi Phrc: 
though th >t verv David has come to smite the Goliath of wickedness, and conquer 
ilistinesof immorality; though he is cutting away i ( the root of that tree 
rf sin of which you are hacking away at its branches merely; thought- usmg 
an axe, while you are whittling away with ipenkmfe; thougl 
at one stroke than you do at millions, and will effe-.t .,er*a»iaaf,i •**••>■• 
while you reach only those who are in no da 
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peal at all ? I know that I am on phrenological ground ; enough 
for me to know. Phrenology requires, as an indispensable condi- 
tion of virtue and enjoyment, that the propensities (that of love of 
course included,) should be governed by the moral sentiments and 
intellect, and the more momentous the matter, the more imperious this 
requisition ; shall we, then, in this the most momentous and eventful 
transaction of our whole lives, be governed by blind animal feel- 
ings? This science forbids. Your own happiness forbids it. Rather 
follow its advice, and hold a tight rein upon your love till intellect 
shall have designated a suitable time, and selected a desirable ob- 
ject on whom it may rest for ever, and the full fruition of all those 
joys designed by nature to flow from marriage, will abundantly re- 
ward you for this temporary self-denial 

And, especially, let no young lady >'er once think of bestowing 
her affections till she is certain they will not be broken off — that is, 
untill the match is fully agreed upon; but rather let her keep 
her heart whole till she bestows it for life. This requisition is as 
much more important, and its violation as much more disastrous to 
woman than to man, as her social faculties are stronger than his. 
As a " burnt child dreads the fire," and the more it is burnt, the 
greater dread : so your affections, once interrupted, will recoil from a 
second love, and distrust all mankind. No ! you cannot be too 
choice of your love — that pivot on which turns your destinies for 
life. 

But here an apparently insurmountable difficulty rises to prevent 
putting this direction in practice. These matrimonial instincts 
usually develop themselves early, long before the judgment is ma- 
tured, and often rage to a degree well nigh ungovernable, refusing 
to wait till the tardy intellect has made its selection, and has all 
things ready. In such cases, what must be done 1 Kind reader, 
listen ; moralists and philanthropists, attend, while I strike the very 
root of this Bohun Upas, or poisonous tree of domestic bitterness- 
while I lay open the primary cause and fountain-head of this un 
blushing licentiousness, which constitutes the sin of this sinful age— 
this nucleus of all the vices— this hell upon earth, whose fierce 
flames are continually consuming the very life and souls of millions, 
by inflicting upon them all the mental and physical agonies which 
our nature can bear. On the two preceding pages, I gave the di- 
rect and ostensible cause, but I shall now present the primary 
cause, or the cause o/that cause; and that is, the premature de- 
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VELOFMENT and the ARTIFICIAL BTTMULATIOH of .Imnliveness I will 

expose a few of those causes, kept ill constant operation by :. 
all classes of the community, which tend to bring forward the pas- 
sion of love prematurely, and to keep it constantly and morbidly 
excited. 

1. The conduct and conversation of adults before childr'u and 
youth. How often have I blushed with shame, and kindled with 
indignation at the conversation of parents, and especially of mothers, 
to their children ! " John, go and kiss Harriet, for she is your 
sweet-heart." Well may shame make him hesitate and ban- his 
head. "Why, John, I did not think you so great a err. 
Afraid of the girls, are you ? That will never do. Come, go 
along, and hug and kiss her. There, that's a man. I guess you 
will love the girls yet." Continually is he teazed about die u'irls, 
and being in love, till he really selects a sweet-heart. I will not 
lift the veil, nor expose the conduct of children among themselves. 
And all this, because adults have filled their heads with thoe 
purities which surfeit their own What could more effectually 
wear off that natural delicacy, that maiden purity and bashfu 
which form the main barrier against the influx of vitiated Am 
ness? How often do those whose modesty has been worn smooth, 
even take pleasure in thus saying and doing things to raise the 
blush on the cheek of youth and innocence, merely to witnes- the 
effect of these improper allusions upon them ; little realizing that 
they are thereby breaking down the barriers of their virtue, and pre- 
maturely kindling the fires of animal passion ? 

As puberty approaches, the evil magnifies. The prematurely 
kindled embers of love now burst forth into the unextinguishabk 
flames of unbridled licentiousness or self-pollution. Most of the 
conversation of young people is upon love matters, or used in throw- 
ing or pretending to parry the shafts of love ; and nearly all their 
plays abound in kissing, mock-marriages, &c. &c. The entire ma- 
chinery of balls and parties, of dances and the other amusements of 
young people, tend to excite and inflame this passion. Thinking it 
a fine thing to get in love, they court and form attachments long 
before either their mental or physical powers are matured. Of 
course, these young loves, these green-house exotics, must be 
broken off, and their miserable subjects left burning up with the 
fierce fires of a flaming passion, which, if let alone, would have 
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slumbered on for years, till they were prepared for its proper man- 
agement and exercise. 

Nor is it merely the conversation of adults, that does all this mis- 
chief: their manners also increase it. Young men take the hands 
of girls from six to thirteen years old, kiss them, press them, and 
play with them so as, in a great variety of ways, to excite this organ, 
combined, I grant, with Friendship and Refinement — for all this 
is genteelly done. They intend no harm, and parents dream of 
none ; and yet their embryo love is awakened, to be again still 
more easily excited. Maiden ladies, and even married women, of- 
ten express similar feelings towards lads, not perhaps positively 
improper in themselves, yet injurious in their ultimate effects 
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The fashionable reading of the day is still more objectionable. 
As to its amount, let publishers, and the editors of family news- 
papers, testify. Whose sales are the greatest ? Whose patronage 
is the most extensive 1 Those who publish the most novels, and 
the best (? worst) love-tales. Let those" weeklies that boast of 
their " 30,000 subscribers," and claim " the largest circulation in 
the world," have a red line drawn across every column containing 
a story, the substance and seasoning of which is love, and more than 
half their entire contents will be crimsoned with this sign of Ama- 
tiveness ! Try this experiment, and it will astonish you. Country 
newspapers also must have a part or the whole of some love-tale 
every week, or else run down. These stories, girls are allowed and 
encouraged to read. How often have I seen girls not twelve years 
old, as hungry for a story or novel as they should be for their din- 
ners ! A sickly sentimentalism is thus formed, and their minds are 
sullied with impure desires. Every fashionable young lady must 
of course read every new novel, though nearly all of them contain 
exceptionable allusions, perhaps delicately covered over with a thin 
gauze of fashionable refinement; yet, on that very account, the 
more objectionable* If this work contained one improper allusion 
to their ten, many of those fastidious ladies who now eagerly de- 

• I do not undertake to say, that there are no good novels, yet their number in 
very srnal Even those of Scott, the very best (or rather the least bad) of n ov 1 
are W of laves and I ma.ntam that this passion in man is quite s JngYnough 
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vaurftc vulgarities of Marryatt, and tl, , nidm of Bu] . 

d orm n " COnVCrS r WUh gentlemen ab ° Ut ** ^-W 

• S^ T ndemn k as < w- Sh "» ' 

Z T""' f ° r ; ** Ca ^ ha ^pure minds or unsullied feeling* 
but, Cupid and the beaux, and waking dreams of love, ar 
consuming their health and virtue. 

Not that I impute the least blame to those respectable edito, 
pub ishers, who fill their coffer* 1 , this diseased public ap- 

petite, especially of the ladies, even though they thereby pand 
and increase this wo*t vice of this our vicious age an,! nation 
any more than I blame grog-sellers for making mone, out of ano- 
lier diseased public taste; because both an- aiming mainly . • 
Mrs and cents, yet stabbing public virtue to the 1„ . their 

money will be a curse to them, and their trad) , ;„ .th- 

readers. 

3. A stimulating diet preternaturally excites and prematurely 
develops this organ. That there exists an intimate and perfi 
reciprocal relation between the state of the body and thai ol 
animal propensities, is a plain matter of fact and experii 
ceptible of the clearest demonstration by appealing to / 
dally of a collective character. Although the proof of this princi- 
ple is indispensable in order to enforce the conclusion that • 
tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff, candies, condiments, sp ,yc. 

stimulate the propensities, and especially excite Amathri 
our restricted limits forbid its introduction here ; but the reader is 
referred to my work on " Temperance, founded on Phrenology and 
Physiology," pp. 13 to 23, and to my work on " Phrenology ap- 
plied to Education and Self-Improvement," published in die Phre- 
nological Journal, in which the principle, that whatever artificially 
stimulates the body thereby stimulates the animal propensities much 
more in proportion than the moral or intellectual organs, is proved 
beyond all doubt or cavil, to be a law of our nature. Tea, cofl 
flesh tobacco, spices, &c, as well as wine and ardent spirit, are 
unquestionably highly stimulating, much more so than water, 
breadstuff's, vegetables, &c. J and therefore powerfully excite these 
propensities. And since the relation between the body and Ama- 
tiveness, and especially between the stomach and this organ, is 

without any artificial stimulant. Works of fiction might be turned to most ex- 
cellent account bv enforcing valuable morals, yet are and might be are two verf 
different things, for their norals are mostly drowned in lore. 
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more direct and intimate than between the body and any other por- 
tion of the brain, the inference is clear that stimulating food and 
drink tend directly and powerfully to develop this organ prema- 
turely, and keep it in a morbid, feverish state of action. Children, 
therefore, should not be allowed a stimulating diet, nor is it exactly 
proper for young ladies. 

Want of exercise is another means of exciting impure desires ; 
while labor tends to subdue them. The principle just stated, ap- 
plies here with increased force. As the energies of the system are 
continually accumulating, they must have some door to escape. 
Labor and exercise carry them off through the muscles ; but when 
this door is closed by fashionable idleness, their next medium of 
egress is through the propensities. This is established by facts as 
well as by this principle. What class of society is the most vir- 
tuous ? The laboring. But, who are the most licentious ? Idlers, 
loafers, " soap-locks," men and women of leisure, and those who 
are too good (query, too bad) to labor. When the laborer retires, 
he falls asleep at once, while those who are too proud or fashiona- 
ble to work, retire to indulge the nightly reveries of their fancies, 
mingled with unclean thoughts, and stained with impure desires. 
Labor, or, at least, vigorous exercise, is as indispensable to moral 
purity as breath is to life. All who break this law, even fashiona- 
ble ladies included, must abide the consequences, one of which is, 
a depraved imagination, full of unclean desires ;* but whoever obeys 
it, thereby reaps a rich reward of personal happiness. 

To children and youth, this principle applies . with increased 
force. Keeping them housed up in-doors, and from play or labor, 
prevents the free circulation of their blood thoughout the body, and 
of course sends it up to the brain, and especially to its base, to ripen 
this feeling prematurely, and then to keep it morbidly active. This 
is the cause of its appearing two or three years earlier in the city 
than in the country, and several years younger even there than un- 
thwarted nature would develop it. A city is no place to brino- up 
children. It is a hot-bed for all the passions, ripening all the fac- 
ulties too early, but hastening their decay in even greater propor- 

* Every laborer will bear me witness, that these feelings are more active 
when they do not work than when they do— on a Sabbath evening, for example, 
than on other evenings. Hence, doubtless, the custom of selecting Sabbath even- 
ings for courtship 
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tion. Were these and other causes of its premature development 
done away, it would not probably appear till between the 
twentieth and twenty-fifth year, and then be five years longer in 
ripening up to a maturity sufficient for marriage, and, by this time, 
the judgment would be sufficiently matured to make a proper se- 
lection. 

Theatres, and theatrical dancing, also inflame Amativeness, ami 
are " the wide gate" of " the broad road" of moral impurity. Fash- 
ionable music is another, especially the verses set to it, being mostly 
love-sick ditties, dr sentimental odes, breath in <r this tender pa 
in its most melting and bewitching strains, bnpropet prints often 
do immense injury in this respect, as do also balls, parties, annuals, 
newspaper articles, exceptionable works, &.c. &c. 
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But perhaps, nothing tends to develop or inflame this passion at 
all to be compared with modern FEMALE EDUCATION. It really does 
seem as though the one main object of the education of fashionable 
females, was to excite and gratify the JhnaHvenat of faabJbnable 

gentlemen — to enable them to get a dashing beau, and a rub. 
husband. Most of our fashionable boarding-schools are public 
curses ;* for, they make their pupils mere parlor toys and sent 
chatterers, yet miserably poor wives and mothers. Not B t ho u s an d 
miles from Troy, N. Y., is a mother school o( this class, the 
baneful influences of which will long remain to curse, not its own 
sex merely, but the other also, with fashionable wives and weakly 
mothers. These schools teach the graces and accomplish merUs 
mainly, which are only polite names for beaux-can hi u'ing, 

coquetry, and such Yike fashionable attainments. They only white- 
wash the out-side of these rouge-painted, tight-laced sepulchres, 
but efface almost every element of the trut woman They teach 
her to screw ner waist into artificial forms, and her face into ar- 
tificial smiles, and to learn to say soft things very sofly. They 



• I am -ratified to be able to except the schools of ReT. Mr. Avery, of Danven, 
M « ■ Mr* BurriU, of South Boston; and Miss. Lyon's Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
„ .' ir Northampton, Ma** There are doubtle*. others, yet they are -Mew and tar 
boHv^u'-too few to require any important modrficaUa, of the* stneture. o. 

a l- ...;.,,r-i.o ,7V n flans. 
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inculcate the sentiment that " the chief end of woman is to" please 
the men, and pander to their depraved appetites ; that to engage 
personally in domestic duties, is a direct violation of all good breed- 
ing, and even down right vulgarity ; that a lady must know how 
to draw, embroider, sing, write letters, but nothing farther ; that she 
must express as much " mischief" (Amativeness) in her eye as 
possible, and aim at making conquests, rather than at fitting herself 
to become a wife and mother ; that dress, and show, and fashion, 
and splendid style, must supersede all other considerations ; that 
extravagance is a virtue, and economy obsolete ; that making morn- 
ing calls and fashionable parties, and telling polite lies, (that is, 
pretending to be very glad to see persons whom they dislike, and 
pressing them to " call again," when they hate the very sight of 
them,) together with a thorough knowledge of the art of making- 
love and playing the coquet, and such like fashionable flumery, 
constitute the main duty of woman. A recent English work de • 
voted to teaching ladies manners, occupied some fifteen pages m 
teaching them how to get into a carriage, so as to show just enough, 
but none too much, of their handsome ancles, feet, &c. &c. &c. &c 
&c. &c. ; and a recent American work dedicatad to the fair sex , 
eccupies several pages in pointing out the infinite importance of 
leaving a blank place on the third page of a letter for the wafey , 
" Et id omne genus /" 

If there be any one thing in civilized society more utterly desti- 
tute of common sense, and evincing more consummate folly ; or, i f 
there be any thing more totally at war with the designs and ar- 
rangements of nature, than any other, it is the modern fashionable 
method of conducting female education. What is the nature of 
woman, as indicated by her phrenological developments 1 and in 
what respects does her fashionable education correspond with it, or, 
rather, in what point does it not outrage and violate that nature ? 
If sufficient space were left, it would be of great service to show 
just what the phrenological character of woman is, and what her 
education should be to adapt her to it ; and also to contrast that 
education with the one now dealt out to her by her lords and mas- 
ters — fashionable men, or rather dandies and libertines. But as there 
is not sufficient space left, I must again refer the reader to my 
work on that subject. 

In view of these evils, one gentleman of this city said- - 
" I would sooner let my daughter run wild, than receive a 
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modem fashionable education ;" and another, whose name, if iriv.n, 
would be at once recognised by all. j school-boy in the 

United States, " Though I would not go to that extent, yet 1 would 
sooner see my daughters get their living by begging, or follow them 
to their graves to-morrow, than brought up fashionably " To this 
latter sentiment, I heartily respond; and, I pray God that neither 
my daughters nor sisters may be fashionably educated. I 
no evil do I "mourn more — no crime clo I deplore more — than the 
perversion of woman's nature by modern education. Ti 
deeply interested in the cau^ of Temperance, yd it would 
ten times the pleasure to see woman properly educated, and ] 
in her proper sphere, than to see every drunkard in Christendom re- 
formed ; for, the latter would benefit the lew, but the former, 00* 
mankind — the latter would relieve only a part of thi 
ration from a cruel bondage, but the former would deliver the half 
of our race, together with all future generations, from a tin al It loin 
more tyrannical, and a condition more pitiable, than any other i 
ever endured by man. And in this fruitful field will I labj 
die* I call upon woman to pause, and consider the opprt 
evils under which she groans and dies, to rise and shake of] the 
chains, and follow the dictates of her nature; to assert and main- 
tain her independence ; to rise from* her abject servitude^ and as- 
sert and maintain her rights, and her freedom, and bt hendf. I 
know hundreds of women who allow their husbands, as it were, to 
drag them through life by the hair of thek head*, on account of 
their children ; and, taking woman as a class, even in th. * I 
States, her sufferings no tongue can tell, ami none but UMM 
endure'. But I must stop ; for I feel and think on this subject more 
than ray limits allow rae to express ; but, if my life be spared, I in- 
tend to probe this subject to the bottom, ami tell woman, in the 
name of Phrenology, what she is by nature, and should be by prac- 
tice and station. 

* As soon as I can oomawrJ the time, I intend to publish, in a neat little book, 
a Ladies Edition of thi- Work, which, beside* bom, free from all exp. 

'„d allusions to which even pnidish <a>t,dnn,sncss can object, will be es 
adapted to teoman in the matte, of marriage and cducat.on sh, ; wn„ her howsh. 
2*2 b , elated to become a wife ami matron, and tie. how to <t~e and 
obtain a suitable husband. 

♦ For vears the lact that Self-BrfeeHi h small m aearlj all women, and r ,rm. 
JL rather feeble, arpriae* me; b,.t Phr. ■**■ 
7ue . nation of M-r-ttat <* *«* +»* * a *"" * ^ 
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This is the most important direction of all. On pp. 74-80, will 
be found one cogent reason for it; namely, that interruptions 
in love sear and benumb the element of love. I do not say 
that you cannot love a secqnd time ; but, I do say, that first love 
experiences a tenderness, a purity, an unreservedness, an exquisite- 
ness, a devotedness, and a poetry belonging to no subsequent at- 
tachment. " Love, like life, has no second spring." Though a 
second attachment may be accompanied by high moral feeling, and 
a devotedness to the object loved ; yet, let love be checked or 
blighted in its first pure emotion, and the beauty of its spring is 
irrecoverably withered and lost. It may yet retain the glory of its 
summer, but the dew of its youth has vanished, never to return. 
The fruits of its autumn may be enjoyed, but the flower of its 
primrose has faded away, never to blossom again. 

"When the Bible, that book of human nature as well as of good" 
morals, would illustrate God's love for his children by the strongest 
and most tender of human emotions, it employs the term " first 
love ;" because love is the strongest of human passions, and first 
love is the purest, strongest kind of love. It glows with a disin- 
terestedness and devotedness which appertain to no subsequent at- 
tachment. It is more Platonic and less animal than any other 
In it, Amativeness, as such, is not once thought of. Personal 
charms appear as nothing when compared with the superior beau 
ties of the mind and heart. It also unites with it a feeling of sa 
credness which appertains to no other love. Perfectly satisfied 
with each other, neither bestows one iota of love upon any other, 
and both regard a change of objects as profanity and moral treason 

ions, which make her pinch her feet and screw in her waist till she can have no 
peace of her life; a slave to man, and especially to the worst class of men — the 
genteel class ; and a slave to the artificial wants of man, in the family and out 
of it ; a slave as regards property ; for, as a wife, she it allowed to hold none in- 
dependently ; a slave in almost every form in which it is possible for man to 
eommand or woman to obey. 

* First love,, as employed here and elsewhere in this work, has no referenco 
lo that green boys-and-girls' love often experienced by children just entering 
their teens, especially when the causes specified in the text have developed this 
faculty prematurely; but it refers tc the first strong, reciprocal attachment, 
founded in esteem, and formed after the parties arrive at an age sufficient to ex- 
perience the full power of love. 
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™ P t7 JT-Sr II ■ on,y " f " r ,lu ^ f "" love has ^ *■* 

tomarfc another. Not only do,, th, fomuitian of a rehin «, 
tender, erect an impregnable rampart against th , tht _ 

ff<* of * 6*** the heart of youth against destructive J, 

rounded with the temptations even of a Joseph, whose love . recip. 
rocated, and whose vows are plighted. As bug as bis heart is 
bound up in its first bundle of love and devotcdness-as long as 
Jus affections remain reciprocated and uninterrupted- temp. 

tations cannot take effect. His heart is callous ... the charms 
ot others, and the very iVfea of bestowing his affections up... 
other is abhorrent. Much more so is annual indulgence, which is 
morally impossible. 

But, let this first love be broken off, and the flood-gates of pas- 
sion are raised. Temptations now How in upon him. He casts aa 
amative eye upon every passing female, and indulges unchaste ima- 
ginations and feelings. Although his Conscienl 
may prevent actual indulgence, yet temptations note take effect, and 
render him liable to err; whereas, before, they had no power to 
awaken improper thougnus or feelings. 

MUTUAL LOVE CONSTITUTES MATKIVow. 

In what does matrimony consist 1 In BOtne %ie thing 1 or, in 
many things ? In mutual love, or in the legal ceremony, or in both 
combined? If marriage consists in human law, — or, rather, just so 
far as it consists in law — it does not and cannot consist in I 
and is, therefore, human in its origin and character, and just so far 
should human law be relied upon to create and perpetuate mar- 
riage, and punish its violation. But no human legislation can so 
guard this institution but that it may be broken in spirit, though, 
perhaps, acceded to in form; for, it is the heart which this institu- 
tion requires. What would any woman give for merely a nominal 
or legal husband, just to live with and provide for her, but who en- 
tertained not one spark of love for her, or whose affections were 
bestowed upon another 1 How absurd, how preposterous the dextrine, 
that the obligations of marriage derive their sacredness from legal 
enactments and injunctions! How it literally pragma this holy 
of holies, and drags down this heaven-born institution from its ori- 
' 8* 
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ginal, divine elevation to the level of a merely human device ! Who 
Avill dare to advocate the human institution of marriage 1 Or, who 
will maintain that a compliance with its legal requirements strengthens, 
or a non-compliance, weakens, or either at all alters the matter ? All 
must admit that marriage is wholly divine in its origin and obliga- 
tion, and, as such, above, and independent of, all human laws, and 
consisting entirely in reciprocal and connubial love. " Whom God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder." The Bible, in all 
its allusions to marriage, implies and asserts that its obligations de- 
rive all their value and sacredness from God. Unless, therefore, 
he makes our marriage laws, marriage cannot consist in any injunc- 
tions or enactments thrown around it by these laws ; and, hence, to 
maintain that he imposes these obligations by means of human law, 
is next to blasphemy. No human tribunal or legislature can in- 
crease or decrease their obligations one jot or tittle. If so, their sa- 
credness vanishes at once, because this makes them of m,en, where- 
as, now they are of God. 

But how does God "join together" two congenial spirits so 
closely as to make of twain one flesh ? By ties the strongest, most 
tender, and most indissoluble of our nature — ties in comparison with 
which, friendship is but as a straw, and even self-interest but as a 
shred of flax in a burning candle. This tie is the passion of love. 
This element of our nature, and this alone, constitutes matrimony, 
and as it was implanted by God, matrimony is divine in its origin 
and obligations.* The happy, loving pair are always married in 
heaven, before they can be on earth; for, their agreement to live 
together in nature's holy wedlock, is marriage, with all its rights 
and privileges, and constitutes them husband and wife. 
_ I repeat the simple, single point at issue, namely, that the mar- 
riage relations are divine in origin and obligations, and therefore, 
have no possible connexion with the marriage ceremony, but are 
infinitely above all human enactments ; and that, making marriage 
consist m, or depend upon, human law, makes it human, which 
completely strips it of all those high and holy sensations thrown 
around it by basing it in mutual love. Just as far as it consists in 
/august so far rs its purity corrupted, its exalted nature debased 
and its sacredness converted into sacrilege ! 

" mat !" says an objector, " would you then annul the law of 
marriage abrogate the legal ceremony, and leave man to his own 
unbridled [eera ! Depraved man requires all the restraints of hu- 
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man law, added to the Utundenngi rf divis lMCe , in order to 

make him faithful, and a woMy frail and faithless at thai 
fwer, that, since lawiiaYeheen enacted, and a 
it may perhaps be veil enough to obey the former and ol 

latter as a form merely, bul bnman law camrt touch tin 
more than it ran regulate the appetite. If law required that we 
should be hungry at particular periods, and forbade on 
others, would this affect our appetites either way m tk 

prevent our eating ? Of course not. Nor does its' reqoui I 
legalized husbands and wives should love, and be faithful 
other, have the least influence in promoting . itber. If these who 
are married according to law, love each other, they love who) 
dependent of legal requirements, but if they do net love ea h other, 
no human law can either create attachment or weakest enmity ; 
it does not and cannot reach the case. In no way whatevi 
for good or evil, can it affect those /eeftaga of the heart which 
have been shown to constitute mania 

" Of course, laws do no hum," retorts an objector. I am 
that relying upon law to effect what law can m oer rem k t does much 
more injury than relying upon a broken teed only to be pierced by 
it, because the matter concerned is so all-important The perpetuity 
of love nature has provided for, and infinitely bitter than mem can 
do, and therefore man need not feel concerned about it. Let men rely 
solely upon the ajj'ections of tin heart ; for, that very nature is 
self-perpetuating. They need 710 law, and are above all law. 
them but be properly placed at first, ami they will never once de- 
sire to change their object ; for, the more we love an object, the 
more we wish to continue loving it, and the longer husbands and 
wives live together affectionately, the stronger their love 
creases itself Hence, we no more need a law requiring husbandl 
and wives to love each other, than one requiring us to eat, or sleep, 
or breathe; and for precisely the same reason. True kn 
from a change of objects as a burning nerve shrinks fa 
fire. Let men but rely upon the law of love instead of upon 
laws of the land, and they will certainly have more connubial hap- 
piness, and less discords and petitions for divorces. V r should the 
law ever compel two to live together who do not love each other; 
for it thereby only compels them to violate the seventh command- 
ment. Impotent as our laws are, touching marriage, they need re- 
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vising, for they are sadly defective and cruelly oppressive, especially 
upon woman, whom they should protect. 

The inference, therefore, is clear and conclusive, that those whose 
legal marriage is prompted by motives of property, or honor, or any 
consideration other than mutual love, are no more husbands and 
wives than as though they had not sworn falsely by assenting to the 
marriage ceremony. Does their nominally assenting to a mere 
man-made ceremony make them husbands and wives 1 It simply 
legalizes their violation of the seventh commandment. It is licensed 
licentiousness. If they do not love each other, they cannot possibly 
become husbands and wives, or be entitled to the sacred relations 
of wedlock. 

So, on the other hand, if two kindred spirits are really united in 
the bonds of true, reciprocal love, whether legally married or not, 
they are, to all intents and purposes, man and wife, and entitled to 
all the rights of wedlock. If they have reciprocated the pledge of 
;ove, and agreed to live together as husband and wife, they are 
married. They have nothing to do with law, or law with therm 
It is a matter exclusively their own ; and, for proud or selfish pa- 
rents, from motives of property or family distinctions, to interfere 
or " break up the match," is as criminal and cruel as separating a 
husband and wife ; or, rather, it is separating them. It is as direct 
and palpable a violation of the married relations — for it is the very 
same crime — as putting asunder those " whom God hath joined to- 
gether. Ambitious mothers, selfish fathers, and young men seek- 
ing to marry a fortune, may bolt at this ; but, any other view of 
marriage, makes it a merely human institution, which divests it of 
all its sacredness and dignity. 

Yea, more ! For a young man to court a young woman, and excite 
her to love till her affections are riveted, and then (from sinister mo- 
rives, such as, to marry one richer, or more handsome,) to leave her, 
and try elsewhere, is the very same crime as to divorce her from all 
that she holds dear on earth— to root up and pull oat her imbedded 
affections, and to tear her from her rightful husband. So, also, for 
a young woman to play the coquet, and sport with the sincere af- 
fections of an honest and devoted young man* is one of the high- 
est crimes that human nature can commit. Better murder him io 
body too, as she does in soul and morals. There is no possible way 

• If she be only coquetting a male coquette', the crime and injury are raun»L 
«nd the accounts snuare, for each is equally guilty 
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of escapng these momentous inferences. No wonder, therefore, 
that so heinous a crime as separating man and wife, should result 
in all those wide-spread and terrible evils attributed to intern; 
love, pp. 74—80. The punishment does not exceed the crime 
Young men and women ! Let these things sink deeply into your 
hearts! Pause, and reflect! and, in every step you take towards 
loving and marrying, remember that mutual love constitutes matri- 
mony ; and, that interrupting love is separating man and wife I 
Let me, then, be distinctly understood as maintaining- 

1. That mutual love constitutes matrimony : 

2. That breaking off this love is a breach of marriage : 

3. That first love pre-eminently constitutes marriage, because 

stronger, more tender, and more Platonic than any subsequent 
attachment can be : 

4. That interruptions in love, or courting and winning the affec- 

tions without marrying, is the direct cause of licentiousness, by 
being a breach of the marriage covenant ; and 

5. That the order of nature, as pointed out by Phrenology, is 

ONE LOVE, ONE MARRIAGE, AND ONLY ONE. 

One evidence that second marriages are contrary to the laws of 
our social nature, is the fact, that almost all step-parents and step- 
children disagree. Now, what law has been broken, to induce this 
penalty 1 The law of marriage ; and this is one of the ways in 
which the breach punishes itself. Is it not much more in accord- 
ance with our natural feelings, especially those of mothers, that 
children should be brought up by their own parent ? The analysis 
of Philoprogenitiveness (p. 10) shows why it is that step-parents, 
as a general thing, cannot bestow all the love and attention upon 
stepchildren that they can upon their own This partai^ £ 
tJal, is soon detected by the children, and causes unpleasantness 

"her proof of this point is, that second marriage is more a 

J^7olsiness. « I'll give you a home, if you'll take care of 

v-ii » «Tt's a bargain" is the way most second matches 

z sr i^e * 1^ «* ** ° f *** and r« 

Coyness and shrinking diffidence ,hieh charge ,heM 
^tachment. Still, these remarks apply almost equally to a seco« 
attachment, as to second marriage. 
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I grant, that, in case a companion dies, marrying again may be 
a lesser evil than living unmarried, and, therefore, preferable. Se- 
cond marriages are like a dose of medicine, bitter to the taste and 
painful in its operation, yet a lesser evil than the sickness. A second 
love and marriage, are directly calculated to heal the lacerated af- 
fections, (as far as they can be healed,) and make up the breach, and 
therefore advisable, but, as not to be sick is better than to take medi- 
cine, so not to have a companion die, is better than for either to be 
compelled to marry again, or to live deprived of one. But, I main- 
tain that the death of a companion need not and should not occur till 
too late to marry again. The proof of this startling declaration is, 
first, that every physiological law of our nature — every physical 
contrivance and adaptation of the body — fully establishes the inevita- 
ble conclusion, that, in case the laws of life, health, and physiology 
were obeyed, sickness would be unknown, and death would occur 
only after the body was literally worn out with old age ; and, sec- 
ondly, that sickness and death are merely the effects of their aD- 
propriate causes, and governed by fixed laws, and therefore within 
our control. If life, health, sickness, and death, be not caused by 
the action of the laws of physiology, then this part of nature's ope- 
rations is mere chance and hap-hazard — a result as absurd in itself 
as it is derogatory to the wisdom of the God of nature. But, if 
sickness and death be governed by laws of cause .and effect, it is 
self-evident, that, by applying the appropriate means (which are in 
the hands of ourselves, our parents, and mankind), all may be 
healthy, and live to a good old age j* so that husbands and wives 
need not be separated from each other or from their children by death 
until the former are too old to marry again, and the latter old 
enough to provide for themselves, (extraordinaries of course except- 
ed.) This renders the inference clear and most forcible, that all 
married men and women are under obligations to their families the 
most imperious and sacred, to take all possible care of their health • 
and to avoid all exposures calculated to shorten life, or even impair 

* If this doctrine be deemed heretical .or chimerical, I answer 1st that 
Charles G. Finney advocates it: 2dly, that Physiology establishes it to' * demon- 
stratum : and 3dly, that any other view of this matter substitutes chance in the 
place of cause and effect. It is high time for mankind to know that sickness and 
death in the prime of life, are merely the penalties of violated physical .aws. 
*nd therefore wrong, and to act accordingly. 
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health. Their duties to their /aaufei are among i\u-\r first fa 
and, that branch of their domestic obligations whi 

preservation of their health, is pabamouw r to all othe: lass; 

because SO much of the happiness of their families depends upon 
their life and health, and the sufferings caused by th. - and 

death are excruciating and aggrav, 

It should be added, that it is the duty of parents to be at home as 
much as possible, and in the bosom of their families, making them 
glad by their presence, and enjoying, and causing them to i 
the sweets of domestic life. The moment parents enter their dwell- 
ings, they should banish all those unpleasant feelings engendered 
by crosses, losses, impositions, vexations in business, ice, and place 
their domestic feelings and higher sentiments on the throne, n 
ing, and, perhaps, even playing with their children. Ihw often 
are angry or unpleasant feelings carried into the family to mar 
their joys, and how natural to pour them out upon the innocent 
members of the family, not because they have done any thing 
wrong, but because we were previously in anger. Wh< n i 
has been excited, how natural to direct it to those about us, though 
entirely innocent ; but how unreasonable, especially if they be an 
affectionate wife or innocent children. 

In regard to marriage, then, the order of nature, as pointed out 
by Phrenology, is unquestionably this : 1st, that the matrimonial 
instincts or feelings should not appear till from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth year : 2d, that true love requires from three to five years 
to ripen into a preparation for marriage : 3d, that, by this time, the 
moral and intellectual faculties will generally have become suffi- 
ciently matured to restrain them, or else to select the proper object 
upon which they may continue for life in virtuous wedlock : and, 
4th, that then, the happy pair, hand in hand and heart in heart, 
should ascend the acclivities and descend the declivities of hie to- 
gether, commingling their joys, sorrows, and affections, until each 
becomes too old to marry again; so that both may pay the com- 
mon debt of nature nearly together, loving and marrying once, and 
but once, and that for ever ; and thus combining all the intellectu- 
ality of a mature mind with all the poetry of first love. This u 
marriage in foil fruition— marriage as it came from the hand of 
God, and is indelibly stamped upon the nature of man. 
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.DIRECTIONS TO THE MARRIED FOR LIVING TOGETHER AFFECTIONATELY 
AND HAPPILY, AND FOR MAKING FAMILIES HAPPY, AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS AGREEABLE. 

Having now given directions for choosing suitable companions 
for life, I proceed to give directions to the married for living to- 
gether affectionately and happily. Having tied the gordian knot, 
you naturally ask, " How can we intwine and strengthen the cords 
of love, and prevent roots of bitterness from springing up to mar or 
poison domestic happiness ? How derive the most enjoyment from 
a happy choice, or 'make the best of a bad bargain'?" Phrenol- 
ogy answers : 

1. excite each other's faculties agreeably. 

Every faculty has its pleasurable, and also its painful, action j 
and, as happiness is one, if not the one, great end of creation, let 
each excite the faculties of the other agreeably, and avoid excitinjr 
them painfully — a course dictated by selfishness as well as by love. 
The following principle shows how to do this : — The activity of any 
faculty in one, naturally excites the same faculties in others ; and 
excites them pleasurably or painfully, according as its action as 
painful or pleasurable. Combativeness in one, for instance, kindles 
Combativeness in others, while Benevolence excites Benevolence : 
Causality, Causality, &c. Thus, when Kindness does you a favor 
you are anxious to return it, and are rendered more obliging to all • 
Benevolence in him, exciting kindly feelings in you ; but, being ad- 
dressed in an angry, imperative tone, kindles your own anger in* 
return, and causes in you a spirit of resistance and resentment. For ' 
example : 

Mr. Sharp* said, angrily, to a lad, " Go along, and bring me 
that basket yonder. Be quick, or I'll flog you !" The boy went 
tardily and poutingly, muttering as he went. « Why don't you 
hurry there, you idle vagabond, you ? Come, be quick, or I'll 
whip your lazy hide off your back, you saucy, impudent rascal 

* I employ this form of expression, because it enables me to personify the 
organs, and thereby to embody and bring the full force of the idea presented and 
the principle illustrated, directly before the mind in a manner more tangible and 
easily remembered than any other. 
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vou," re-echoed Mr. Sharp, Mill more imperatively The boy 
went still more slowly, and made up a face still more scornful j for 
which Mr. Sharp flogged him ; and, in return, the boy i 
and cherished eternal haired to Mr. Sharp, and eventually s 
and obtained the long desired revenge. But, Mr. B aid, 

kindly, to the same boy, " John, will you please run and [ 
that basket ?" « Yes, sir," said John, and off he start, 
run, glad to do the good old man a favor. 

All the neighbors of Mr. Contentious cordially hate him, 
he is continually contending with, and blaming, and suing them. 
His Combativeness manifested towards them, has i xcited th r en- 
mity towards him so as to cause a perpetual warfare. Hence, 
they all cherish ill-will against him, and most of th< m watch 
opportunity to injure him, and he seeks to be revenged on 

But every neighbor of Mr. Obliging gladly impra op- 

portunity to serve him; his neighborly feelings towards thi m hav- 
ing excited their better feelings not only towards him, hut 
towards each other. 

Mr. Justice deals fairly with all — asking and offering but one 
price; so that Mr. Banter never tries t<> beat him down, nor tl 
of making or receiving a second offer, but deals Ian l> with him. But, 
when Mr. Banter deals with Mr. Close, he stands more upon 
pence than it is worth, or than he does for a dollar when dealing 
with Mr. Justice, and will neither Bell as cheap nor much 

for the same article to Mr. Close as io Mr. Justice, because the 
Acquisitiveness of Mr. Close and Mr. Banter each excites that of 
the other, while the higher faculties of Mr. Justice restrain the ac- 
tion of this Jewing spirit in all who deal with him. 

As Parson Reverence enters the sanctuary, clothed with the 
spirit of devotion, and in the air and attitude of sanctity, instantly 
a solemn feeling pervades the whole assembly, so that even the 
playing boys in the gallery catch the pervading spirit of solemnity, 
and drop their sports. But, when Parson Gaity enters the chi 
a g a y, volatile feeling spreads throughout the congregation, and the 
boys "laugh aloud. The former is a successful preacher of right- 
eousness, and has been instrumental in promoting many revivals of 
religion ; while Parson Gaity has a worldly, fashionable congi 
tion" Revivals of religion beautifully and forcibly illustrate this 
principle of sympathy. 
9 
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Mr Elegant enters into the company of Messrs. Useful and Misses 
Plain ancfat once a feeling of refinement and elegance infuses 
every breast, chastens every remark, and polishes every action and 
feeling ; but, when Mr. Homespun enters the company of Messrs. 
Wellbred and Misses Genteel, the elevated tone of feeling that be- 
fore pervaded the company, is lowered as effectually and percepta- 
bly as when a mass of ice is introduced into a heated atmosphere; 
and he is not well received simply because he interrupts the exercise 
of refinement and good taste. 

Mr. Self-Esteem swells and struts past you in the natural ex- 
pression of pride and scorn, and instantly your own self-sufficiency 
is excited, you straighten up and feel that you are as good as he is ; 
whereas, but for this manifestation of pride on his part, you would 
not once have thought of yourself — pride and scorn in another ex 
citing the same feelings in you. 

The Messrs. Mum were sitting silently in a room, neither hav- 
ing a word to say, when Mr. Talkative entered, and began to rat- 
ter away. This so excited the Language of Messrs. Mum, that 
they talked incessantly, so that there was not room to put in a word 
edgwise ; whereas neither would have said a word had not the 
Language of Mr. Talkative excited Language in Messrs. Mum. 

Mr. Logical Reason began to discuss and expound certain im- 
portant philosophical principles to Mr. Business, who, though he 
had been too busy before to take time to think or investigate, saw 
their force, and* immediately exclaimed, " How true that is, though 
I never thought of it before !" and then proceeded to show how 
perfectly the principle brought to view, explained what he had often 
seen, but never before understood. It also set him to thinking upon 
other subjects, and to investigating other causes. 

Miss Display came out in a splendid, new-fashioned attire, and 
almost every lady in town was set on fire by a spirit of emulation 
• and would not let their husbands or fathers rest till they too could 
dress like her ; although, unless Miss Display had indulged her 
own Approbativeness, that of the other milliner-made ladies would 
not have been excited. 

Mr. Witty threw off a joke, and this excited the risibles of Mr. 
Serious, who, in return, manufactured another ; whereas, but for 
Mr. Witty's influence, the face of Mr. S. would still have remained 
as long as ever. 
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Mrs. Timid, while in a church, screamed out with fright, and 
nearly all in the house were instantly electrified with fear, out for 
what, they did not know. 

In 1836, Mr. Hope embarked in speculations in stock, real es- 
tate, mulberry trees, &c, and counted his thousands in prospect, 
which inspired confidence in the breasts of thousands of the Messrs. 
Doubtful, who were excited by his spirit and followed his example. 

Mr. Appetite commenced eating his breakfast greedily, when in 
came his boy, who soon cried out for a piece, which he probably 
would not have thought of for hours if he had not seen his father 
eating so greedily. 

I now appeal, whether this principle of sympathy, this feeling as 
others feel — this spreading of the emotions from heart to heart — is 
not a law of human nature, as well as a doctrine of Phrenology ? 
whether it is not as universal and as uniform as the nature of man, 
and as powerful as it is universal 1 What heart is so adamantine as 
not to experience its power, or be swayed by its influence? But, 
of all others, husbands and wives are, or ought to be, the 0* 
They are capable of deriving the greatest happiness from its proper 
application, or subjecting themselves to the greatest suffering from its 
improper exercise. Every day and hour, this principle furnishes then 
an opportunity to exert a most powerful influence over each other 
for good or evil, and to make their lives most happy, or I be 
wretched beyond description or endurance. 

Let us now apply this principle, first to Courtship* or, rather, to 
the formation of love, and the cementing of the affections, and then 
to married life. How can this principle be employed to cause hus- 
bands and wives to love each other 1 and, then, how will it enable 
them to 'perpetuate that love ? 

It has all along been implied, that the choosing should be 
done intellectually, and before the parties begin to love ; and that 
all the loving should be done after marriage, or, what is the same 
thing, after the parties have mutually agreed to become husband 
and wife. After they have made their choice as already directed, 
they should employ the principle above mentioned to get each other 

♦ I employ this term, not because it conveys my precise meaning? but because 
its use in this connexion is so general. I mean by it, the blending and uniting 
of the affections, although it is generally employed to express the fun and sport 
which usually accompany flirtation. Its use ahows how lightly »o graTe a mb- 
ject it treated 
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in love ; nor is there the least danger but that its application will 
enable any two whose organs are similar, to love each other cor- 
dially and most devotedly. To illustrate :— If Approbativeness 
predominate and Causality be only moderate, you may flatter, and 
if the brain be rather small, put it on thickly* Praise their dress, 
features, appearance on particular occasions, and any and every 
thing they take pride in. Take much notice of them, and keep 
continually saying something to tickle their vanity; for, this organ- 
ization will bear all the " soft soap" you can administer. When 
you have gained this organ, you have got the " bell-sheep," which 
all the other faculties will blindly follow on the run. But, mark, 
if Approbativeness be only full or large, with Reason and Morality 
quite as large or larger, and the head of a good size and well de- 
veloped, " soft-soap" will not take, but will only sicken ; for Rea- 
son will soon penetrate your motive, and Morality will reverse the 
other faculties against you, and destroy all chance of gaining the 
affections. See to it, that you really esteem those with this organi- 
zation — esteem them not for their dress, beauty, manners, &c, but 
for their moral purity, their elevated sentiments, their fine feelings, 
and their intellectual attainments. As they estimate themselves 
and others, not by a standard of wealth, dress, beauty, &c, but by 
a moral and intellectual standard, so your showing them that you 
really esteem those qualities which they prize so highly, will cause 
them to perceive that your tastes harmonize with their's, and thus 
turn their leading organs in your favor, and unite and endear them 
to you. To gain such an one, your own. moral character must be 
pure and spotless. 

If Benevolence predominate in your intended, show yourself 
kind, not to your intended alone, nor in little matters of modern 
politeness, but as an habitual feeling of your soul, always gushing 
forth spontaneously at the call of want or suffering, and ready to 
make personal sacrifices to do good. Be philanthropic, and show 
yourself deeply interested in the welfare of your fellow-men. This 
will gratify her or his Benevolence, and bring it over in your be- 
half, which will draw the other faculties along with it. 
- 

* The morality of this illustration is of course objectionable; but, as I have 
already directed the reader not to marry a bad or inferior head, 9uch aa this it, 
this will of course be regarded as an illustration merely of a strong case, for the 
purpose of presenting the principle the more clearly and folly. 
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To an intended who has large intellectual organs, do not talfc 
this fashionable nonsease, or words without ideas— this chit-chat, 
or small talk — I mean, the polite tete-a-tete of fashionable young 
people; but, converse intellectually upon sensible subjects ; evince 
good sense and sound judgment in all you say and do ; present 
ideas, and exhibit intellect. This will gratify their intellects, and 
lay a deep, intellectual basis for mutual love, as well as go far to- 
wards exciting it. 

II your intended be pious and devout, be religious yourself, (not 
feign to be, and join the church to get married, as many do,) and 
your religious feelings will strike a chord that will thrill through 
her whole soul, kindling an irresistible flame of mutual love. 

If your intended be a timid damsel, do not frighten her ; for, thit 
will drive away evecy vestige of lurking affection, and turn her fac- 
ulties against you ; but be gentle and soothing, and offer her all 
the protection in your power, causing her to feel safe under your 
wing ; and she will hover under it, and love you devotedly for the 
care you bestow upon her. 

If Ideality be large, show refinement and good taste, and avoid 
all grossness and improper allusions ; for, nothing w r ill more effect- 
ually array her against you than either impropriety or vulgarity, or 
even inelegance. Descant on the exquisite and sentimental, on 
poetry and oratory, and expatiate on the beauties of nature and art, 
and especially of natural scenery. If Order be also large, see to it, 
thai your person be neat, apparel nice, and every trace of the 
slovenly removed. If the object of your love have this organ large, 
you also should have it large, or not marry — (see p. 35) ; but if 
you have it large, this manifestation of refinement and good taste 
will be natural to you, as will that of all those you require to man- 
ifest ; so that there is no occasion for being hypocritical. 

But since it is the affections mainly that you wish to enlist, 
show yourself affectionate and tender. As Wee always begets like, 
whatever faculty is active in you, will be excited in them ; therefore, 
your Friendship and Love, as they beam forth from your eyes, sof- 
ten your countenance, burn on your lips, escape through the soft 
and tender tones of your voice, light up your countenance with the 
smih> o( love ov impress the kiss of affection, imbue your whole 
soul, and are imbodied in every look. word, and action, will as sure- 
ly find way to their hearts as the river to the ocean, and kindle in 
them a reciprocity of love. By these and other similar application! 
•9 
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of this principle, the disengaged affections of almost any one can 
be secured, especially if the organs of both be similar ; for the 
command which Phrenology thus gives over the feelings, will, and 
even judgment of mankind, is almost unlimited.* 

Having shown you how to commence ingratiating yourself into 
the affections of your intended,— (on p. 47, you have been told 
how to get yourself in love with your intended,) — I proceed to the 
most important department of this whole subject, as well as the 
most important matter connected with marriage, namely, 
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To select a suitable companion (provided the difficulty of finding 
one be not great,) is comparatively easy, and getting in love is all 
down-hill, while to get your intended in love with you, has just 
been shown to be an easy matter. But, to perpetuate this love — 
this is the most difficult of all, and the most rare. It is even re- 
garded as a matter of little importance, and the germ of love is left 
either to grow, or else to wither and die, according to circumstances. 
The wedding over — the honey-moon past — a neighboring city 
visited and a few rides and rambles taken, excursions and visits 
made, and soft words and looks exchanged, that intoxication of 
love which they have thus far indulged, begins to satiate and induce 
reaction ; partly, because founded too much on personal charms, 
and too animal in its character, and partly, because it is not cher- 
ished by proper means. Little petty difficulties then spring up, and, 
by and by, a sour feeling, a cross look, a tart remark, are exchanged, 
which too often increase till both are heartily sick of their bargain, 
and wish themselves in Texas, and their companions still worse off. 
Now, much of this originates in this getting in love before making 
their choice intellectually, and then in their being too amorous and 
enthusiastic in their love at first. The excess of any faculty brings 
on re-action ; and the greater the excess, the greater its re-action. 
The final result, especially as regards the unfortunate wife, is, that 

* This principle, of itself, independently of its application to courtship, is in- 
valuable as a means of operating on the minds of men ; and, in my work on the 
application of Phrenology to Education, I shall carry it out more fully, esnecially 
»s regards its application to the training and government or c»i» >*>nm 
See also my work on Phrenology, p. 425. 
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she loses all ambition, and settles down into an intermediate state 
between life and death — a purgatory, in which she neither enjoy? 
life nor cares for death — and all from not beginning married life 
aright. 

How, then, should it be begun? How can the love of the 
" honey-moon" be rendered perpetual ? How can it always be 
made to retain the freshness of its spring, and the glory of summer ? 
Phrenology kindly answers. It says, and in the language of 
Nature, 
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Thus, if Hope be large in the husband, but small in the wife, he 
magnifies every prospect, and underrates difficulties and dan| 
but she, especially if her Cautiousness be large, bold at then m I 
light directly opposite; srfe fearing, and perhaps fretting ; be hop- 
ing and rejoicing. If Anger be large or active in either or both, 
each will be inclined to blame the other for this difference of \ i 
whereas, knowing its cause, (namely, the difference af their devel- 
opments,) will teach him, that his large Hope has unr-mtnl the 
prospect; and her, that her deapondeney and tear were occasioned 
by her small Hope and large Cautiousness, and not by any impend- 
ing evil; and adapting themselves to each other's developments, 
will cause each to concede a little, and thus heal the breach. The 
husband, instead of chiding his wife for her groundless tears, should 
encourage her, and the wife should not place herself in opposition 
to the hopes and efforts of her husband, though they beezag 
ated but express her opinion and make suggestions, and then aid 
him what she can. Thus should the intellects o€ end cowed the 
failings of the other, and, make allowance for each Other's errone- 
ous views, mutually conceding a little, till both come nearly to- 
gether, and unite in a correct judgment 

When Causality is called into requisition, if it be large in the 
one and small in the other, the latter should cheerfully accede to 
the. decisions of the former, provided the knowledge and experience 
of both, as to the matter in hand, be equal. 

If Ideality be larger in the wife than in the husband, in all mat- 
ters of taste let her decision govern the choice j and, >t Order be 
also large, see to it, that, on entering the house, you clean fen. feet 
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and do not carelessly make a grease spot, or soil or displace anj 
thing about the house, lest you excite her anger, or permanently 
sour her temper. In other words, do what will gratify this faculty 
as much as possible, and offend it as little as may be. And let the 
wife remember, that if this organ and that of Ideality be both very 
large in her, she is liable to be too particular, and make her " apple- 
pie order" cost herself and family more than it comes to. 

If your companion be frugal and saving, do not wantonly destroy 
even a paper-rag, or fragment of food, or incur any expense that 
is not necessary, but take pains to gratify this faculty as much as is 
consistent — remembering, that you thereby promote the happiness 
of your companion, and thus indirectly your own. 

The application of this principle will be found a sovereign reme- 
dy — a real Panacea — for all differences between you. Try it. 
That is, ascertain the phrenological developments of yourself and 
your companion, and then both adapt yourselves to them, by acced- 
ing and yielding to each other as the* comparative size of the 
organs in each may require, and depend upon it, it will only need 
an obliging disposition in you both to heal all differences that may 
arise from the causes referred to, and all others. Thus, you become 
individually acquainted with your own character and that of each 
other : a knowledge indispensably necessary to enable you both to 
know the true cause of difference, and the only effectual remedy. 

If you ask, " How does this principle direct me to conduct when 
my companion becomes angry? Phrenology answers: 

Do not get angry yourself; for this, instead of quelling his or her 
anger, will only excite it still more, and raise it into a perfect hur- 
ricane of fury; but, just remember, it is only the momentary workings 
of excited Combativeness Say nothing till your companion be- 
comes cool, and then always address the higher sentiments. This 
will produce repentance and reform ; but blaming the person, will 
only make matters worse, and render you both the more unhappy. 
" A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
strife." « Leave off contention before it be meddled with." Let 
your own moral sentiments dictate all your conduct towards them, 
and this will excite their better feelings towards you, and render 
you both infinitely more happy than the opposite course. 

Besides, your companion may be fretful or disagreeable, because 
worn down by labor, care, or anxiety in business, or feeble or fe- 
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vered in body. Physical indisposition usually excites the animal 
propensities, producing peevishness, irritability, a sour temper, un- 
kind remarks, &c. Such should be doctored, not scolded— should 
oe borne with and pitied, not blamed Remember your own fail- 
ings, and make liberal allowance for those of your companion. Try 
the mild, persuasive course. Avoid collision; 'and, on 
agreement, " agree to disagree." Endure what you cannot cure. 
and where you cannot attain perfect harmony of feeling, at least 
strive for peace j and, if you cannot live together perfi ctfy happy, 
live as happily as possible; and, at all events, never, on any account, 
allow a harsh remark to pass between those whose relations are so 
sacred as those of man and wife. Nor will this be the case where 
true love exists, unless caused by that fevered, irritated state of the 
body already mentioned ; for, there is something in the very nature 
of love calculated to break down and subdue all minor points <>i 
disagreement, overlook defects, place the favorable qualities in their 
most exalted light, and produce a forbearing, forgiving Bpirit And. 
if those who are married do not possess this spirit, and pursue 
forbearing course, they do not really love each other, — and one 01 
them, if not both, has been in love before. 

Another important suggestion is, to be careful about giving of- 
fence in small matters. You cannot be too particular about little 
things. It is the " little foxes that spoil the vines." So exceedingly 
tender is the plant of connubial love, and so susceptible of being 
lacerated, that trifles impede its growth and imbitteT its fruits. A 
single tart remark, or unkind tone of voice, will penetrate the sus- 
ceptible heart of a wife who loves you, and render her most wretch- 
ed; whereas, if she did not love thus devoutly, her feelings would 
not be thus easily wounded, j* A word to the wise is sufficient ;" and 
in this matter, " he that is wise, is wise/or himself," as well as fbi 
his companion. 
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That is if your companion have any predilections in regard tc 
food, dress', habits, friends, &C, not only should you pursue the ,n- 
dvlgent course, but youshould assist in procuring t.ie feared in- 
dulgences. True, you should no! -1 the bounds o< r ason 
or violate the conscience, o: indulge any portrverf injurious habit; 
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but, in non-essentials, and in matters of gratification merely, oblige 
and aid your companion as far as possible. If your wife insist or 
lacing your daughter tight, or on any thing else that is wrong or 
hurtful in itself, it is your duty to resist such wrong, though it may 
place you in opposition to each other ; but, if she relish any little 
delicacy in diet, &c. gratify her appetite as often as you can. If 
she fancy a particular dress, do your best to obtain it ; if she love a 
particular book, or study, or pursuit, or amusement, not injurious in 
itself, do what you can to obtain it for her ; but, never compromise 
moral principle. 

In like manner, wives, also, can often gratify their husbands by 
cooking some favorite dish, or decorating a room, or playing or 
singing a favorite piece of music, &c. &c. 

Let husbands and wives take pleasant rides, rural excursions and 
rambles, agreeable promenades, &c, and make visits together to 
their friends, as often as possible ; and, hold frequent conversations 
on subjects of interest or importance to both, freely exchange views 
and feelings, ask and receive advice ; and, above all things, he open 
and frank. If you have committed errors, confess them and beg 
pardon, and let there be no item of business, no hidden corner in 
the heart of either, into which the other is not always freely admit- 
ted. Scarcely any thing is more destructive of love than conceal 
ment or dissembling. 

Another method by which the smoldering embers of love may 
be re-kindled, and new fuel added to the fire, after its first fierce 
flames have subsided, is, to read to, and entertain and instruct each 
other. When love has become an old story, let the husband (after 
supper, while his frugal wife is sewing or attending to her domestic 
duties, putting the children to bed, &c), read to her from some inter- 
esting work, or explain something that will store her mind with useful 
knowledge, enlarge her range of thought, &c, and he will kindle in 
her breast a feeling of gratitude that will redouble her love, and 
make her still more anxious to be in his company. Make valuable 
suggestions, and aid her all you can in cultivating and exercising 
her intellect ; and, as you come in to your meals, tell her the news 
of the day; as well as matters of interest that may have happened 
to yourself while absent. Especially be kind to her about the house, 
in seeing that she has good wood prepared at her hand, abundance 
of water, and all the materials and conveniences required in th« 
family in < orA order. 
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Be kind and affectionate to the children also, and amuse tnem 
and even play with them ; for, as the mother loves her children 
most devotedly, nothing will gratify her more, or tat laliy 

promote her love, than seeing her children caressed. To make 
much of your children, is to make much of your wife ; nor is it in- 
compatible with the dignity of parents to play with and amuse their 
children. Indeed, the relations between parents and children should 
be of the most familiar and intimate character, and calculated to 
endear them to each other. Austerity and authority in paren' 
tyranny in its worst form. Be familiar with your children, and, as 
early as possible, let them become cheerful and welcome social 
friends in the family circle. 

But, there are somethings that should not be done. Husbandi 
and wives should never oppose each other in regard to the i r < 
ment of their children. Let there be a mutual understanding and 
agreement between them touching this point, and Let a plan be 
concerted before-hand, so that the feelings of neither may be wound- 
ed by the interference of the other.* 

By doing or avoiding these and a thousand similar (sings, may 
love be cherished and fostered till it takes deep root in the hearts of 
both, and extends its fibres into every nook and corner of your souls, 
and imbues every look, word, and action with its soil and endear- 
ing influence. Practice these things, and those who even dislike 
each other at first, (by thus removing the cause,) may live together 
comfortably; and, two who do not positively cherish ill-will for 
each other, may render themselves affectionate and happy. f 

• When I come to publish that part of my work oa the application of Phre- 
nology to Education in which the Government and Management of Children is 
treated of, parents will doubtless find in it a directory, by which both n 
should be governed, and thus secure harmony and concert of action in this most 
important department of family arrangements. 

t There is another cause and remedy for disagreement between husban : 
wives mention of which, however important in itself, might offend, and therefore 
I nass'it with the remark, that I am preparing another work on a >imi. 
iect to'be entitled « The Causes and Remedies of perverted Amatir. 
ihieh besides giving suitable warnings to the young, and disclosing an e. ■ 
itSnt^Sjfor morbid or powerful AnVati.ene*, will point out one eeu* 
ofd Agreement betvveen husbands and * ^ 

^nd unfa hfulness than all others united, * .* easv and effecU^ 

remedy as well as a perfect cure for both jealousy and unfa,hfulne». Tb. 
vwn phlet will contain ab )ut 40 pages. 
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A single remark, in regard to rendering neighborhoods agreeable, 
and I close- Next to an affectionate family, an agreeable neigh 
borhood and good society become objects of desire, because calcu- 
lated to promote happiness. A contentious, tattling neighborhood, 
where each is backbiting his neighbor, or indulging unkind feelings, 
is exceedingly annoying, besides souring the temper and lowering 
the tone of moral feeling. The amount and prevalence of neigh 
borhood scandal, is really surprising ; nor are religious denomina- 
tions wholly exempt from its contaminating and unholy influence. 
This ought not so to be. So far from it, the relations of neighbor- 
hoods should be of the most friendly and accommodating character. 
Let village scandal be frovmed down by every respectable citizen, 
and let tattlers be regarded as quite as bad as the one slandered. 
They are usually even worse, and slander others because they know 
that they themselves are guilty, and in order to screen their own faults 
by charging them upon their neighbors. Disregard them, there- 
fore, and let their spleen, as it enters one ear, pass out at the other 

One of the best means of promoting good feelings among neigh- 
bors is, to manifest and excite public spirit, to form literary and other 
societies, be free to borrow, and glad to lend, (but always prompt 
to return, and to pay damages,) awl, above all, to form associations 
or clubs, for the purchase of such articles as are required in fa- 
milies. Thus: let a dozen or more heads of families unite in 
purchasing a cargo of coal, a piece of broadcloth, an assortment of 
pieces of muslin, or calico, or cambric, or silk, or a hogshead of 
sugar, &c, each paying his share for what he takes after they are 
divided ; and this, besides saving nearly half their expense, will 
excite a help-one-another feeling, and bind them together in the 
bonds of fellowship. Let the members of each family make fre- 
quent visits, and, especially, let the « upper-crust"— the aristocrats, 
those who are too good to mingle with or marry the rest of man- 
kind— live on their pride ; that is, let them alone, and they will 
soon see their error and be induced to unite in endeavors to promote 
good feeling and become useful members of society. 

That this work may make more and better wives and husbands, 
and also improve the social and domestic condition of man, is the 
object of its publication, and the ardent prayer of its Author. 
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pli«d to Health of Body and Power of Mind, - .50 

Power of Kindness; Inculcating the 

Christian Principles of Lot* over Physical Force, - 25 

Popular Phrenology, exhibiting the 

Phrenological Developments of mom than fifty persons, - ■ 25 

Physiology of Digestion, considered 

with Relation to the Principl.-s of Dietetics. Illustrated. 25 

Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. 

With Illustrations of tliu Brahl and Nervous System, — > 

Phrenological Guide : Designed for the 

Use of Students of their own Characters, ... - 12J 

Phrenological Almanac : illustrated with 

numerous Engravings. A handsome Annual, ... <>i 

Religion, Natural and Revealed : or the 

Natural Theology and Moral Hearings of Phrenology, 

Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 

ter, including th» Management of Youth, ** 

Symbolical Head and Phrenological 

Chart, in Map Form, showing the Language of the Organj, • 25 

Sober and Temperate Life : with Notes 

and Illustrations by John Burdell, ■" 

Self-Instructor in Phrenology and 

I'hysiol»gy. Illustrated with One Hundred Engraving, - -5 



FOWLERS AND WELLS' PUBLICATIONS. 

Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology ; 

With Ulustr* .ions in Neurology - - - - 12J 

Science of Swimming : giving the His- 

tory of Swimming, and instruction to Learners, - - - 1*A 

The Parent's Guide, and Childbirth 

made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton, 50 

Tobacco : its Effects on the Body and 

Mind. The best work on the subject, 25 

Teeth : their Structure, Disease, and 

Management. By John Burdell, Dentist, 12J 

Temperas and Tight-Lacing ; found- 

«a on the Laws ol .Life, - 12J 

Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned by Med- 

icaJ Men, and Experience in Ail Ages, ... 50 

Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 

forms. Devoted to Hydropathy. A Health Journal - - 1 00 

Water-Cure Manual ; a Popular Work 

on Hydropathy. By Joel Shew, M.D., 50 

Water-Cure in Every Known Disease. 

By J. H. Rausse. Translated by Dr. Meeker, .... 50 

Water-Cure— Errors of Physicians and 

Others in the Application of. By J. H. Rausse, ... 25 

Water-Cure— Experience in. By Mrs. 

M. S. Gove Nichols. With Instructions in Water- Cure, - 25 

Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 

and Childbirth. Illustrated with numerous cases, - - - 25 

Water-Cure Almanac, containing much 

important matter for the healthy and the unhealthy. Tearly. 6i 

Water and Vegetable Diet. By Wm. 

Lamb, M.D. From the London Edition, - - 50 

Woman : her Education and Influence. 

With an Introduction by Mrs. Kirkland. Illustrated . . 40 

EirnsR or THiei Worm may be ordered and received by retnn of the 
fimt MiiL, at a trifling expense for postajr- Please address, post naid 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

131 Nassau et., New York. 
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